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= 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — At a 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the ACADEMICIANS, pelt 
on the 18th instané, George Richmond, Esq. and Baron Marochetti 
were elected nore A in the room of Sir C. L. East 
lake and John Gibson, Esq., deceased. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


OYAL pores SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 
EGENT’S PARK. 

The LAST EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT this Season, will take place on WEDNESDAY, July 4. 
rae ts to be obtained at the Gardens, and of the Society's Clerk: 

‘Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's as A — from 
Fellows of the Society. Price 5s., and on 6d. each. 
Gates ope open at 3 0 ’elock. Bands will play am 2 Sith 7 o'clock. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 








, 28. Bands of 
and Royal pk Guards. Tickets (bought before the day), 
Fellows’ Friends, 3s. 6d.; Public, 5s.; or on = day, 78. 6d. City 
agents, Kei Keith, Prowse & Co. 48, Cheapside, E.C. 


AERONAUTICAL Si SOCIETY of GREAT 


MEMBERS are INFORMED ‘ant a egg Be} ane Peapod 


it Navigation, WILL BE HBLD at the SOULE TS 
avigation “Se e SOC. Bry of of "ARTS 
@ WEDNESDAY, the 27th inst., at 7 F ; 
His Grace the DUKE of ‘ARGYLL will preside. 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members, and receiving a Card 
of Admission, will please address the Honorary Secretary. 
FRE DERICK. W. BREAREY, Hon. Sec. 
Maidenstone Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 


AFFAELLE. — Now on View, at the Office 
of the Arundel Society, Two highly-finished Ae 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, b: , Signo! r Mariannecci, from the Fres- 
oes of the * HELTODORU *and the‘ MIRACLE of BOLSENS “4 
inthe Stanze of the Vatican. Admission Gratis, from 10 = 8; 
Saturdays, 10 till F. W. MAYNARD, Secreta: 
%, Old Bond- street. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON, founded in 1863, ng he ent of, and the Publica- 
tion of Works on, the Science ntlemen wishing to 
join this comes may obtain Conditions’ of Membership from the 
Assistant Se , at the Rooms of the Society, 4, St. Martin’s- 
place, Ts Trafalgar- square, W.C. 











PECIAL EXHIBITION of ¥ WORKS of the of the 
late GODFREY SYKES. Pe  Desiane, Architectural Deco- 
tations, Models, Paintings. Colour Drawings, are now 
EXHIBITED at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUS £UM 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 
PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECO- 
aos in the UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the EXAMINATION of 
CANDIDATES x as Professorship has been POSTPONED 


uotil next OCTO M. 
in ee Registrar of Trinity College. 
Dublin, June fet 


AN CHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE.— 


In compliance with the request of several Architects Ay 4 
Committee have resolved to EXTEND the TIME for sendin 


8 for the New Royal Exc! e to the 2th 
wan’ ry hange to the day of 








TibER 
To Correct a Misunderstanding, the Committee wish to state 
that a Design for a “‘Manchester New Exchange,” which has 
been free Sealy advertiond, was prepared for a “limited ” Company, 
} the Manchester Royal a has no connexion 

er, 


"EDWIN SIMPSON, Secretary. 





LADY, residing in one of the healthiest 
gerts f Devonshire, wishes to receive THREE or FOUR 
YOUN: LADIES to study with her only Daughter. They sous 
have all the care and comforts of a pleasant home, the 
use of a carriage and > ped ride. Sg house, situated on 3 
hill, and surrounded by p grounds, is spacious and ai 
Their studies would be qaperintended by the nag! herself, ‘and on 
excellent and accomplished resident Governess, aided, if required, 
by eminent Masters. To assure Parents —— at ‘—_— dis- 
ce or abroad, ° 
ae 1091. per annum.—Address G. L., 1, Powis-piance, ‘London, 


(\UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
The Course of Study embraces the optinery English b h 











GRADUATE, with Honours, of the Univer- 
sity of London, is desirous of giving INSTRUCTION in 
Classics, Mathematics, French, and Hebrew.— Address Eru 
Harnis, 33, Collingwood-street, N.E. 





GENTLEMAN, of many years’ experience 
m the Daily and Weekly Press, wishes for an E wd 
as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a Liberal Journal. XCe} 





ANTED, » b . German Lad 
ENGAG 
GOVERNESS, int the Nake friboarhooa of 
Singing, French, h, and German.—A 
terrace, Regent’s Park- road, Naw 


DAILY GOVERNESS. — A Lady desires 
EMPLOYMENT as such. wo ageracery — — 
(conversationally and > 
ments of Italian and Drawi ¢ Suburbs or Outskirts of 
London preferred.—Address ME S. M., Denne, News-agent, 1, Sus- 
sex-road, Coal Harbour-lane, Brixton, 8. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, ‘CHESTER, offers a thoroughly 
sound English Education, together with instruction in the Mo. 
dern ages and Classics. 
In the Upper Classes particular attention is given to A aa 
tics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Ph — Science, and Dra 
The —- has_been_ reco; by the § Ly! of § State for 
India, * ng efficient Classes for Civ: Che- 


, from the Con- 
MENT AS DAILY 
Regent’s Park. Music, 
dress A.B., Post-office, Princes- 





.» German, and the Rudi- 





tionable references.—Apply to * Parss,” care of Messrs. C. Mitche 
a Press Directory, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


Pap 





a PRESS. —A _Verhotion Reporter, of 


cmperience Ha a the duties of 
Sub-Editor, DES BSuEs af aa RE ENGAGEMENT. 


Advertiser 
has received a Classical Edi neetn Finstaines winamde and 


references.—Address Messrs. Mitchell & Co. Newspaper Press 
Directory Office, Red ed, Fleet-street, Londo on. 


pee Weerrwe. —A Gentleman, « con- 

he London Press, has time to furnish two or 

three wees ING. ARTICLES to a Liberal Newspaper.—Apply to 
E a Writer,” care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, 


HE PRESS.—A Journalist of much Expe- 

rience on the = and Weekly Press, as Editor, Sub-Editor, 
Reviewer, and Re r, and who is now editing a first-class 
weekly provincial ewonapen 
pm penene references.—. 
stree 


5 oy another ENGAGEMENT. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 





mistry, ont Physics. 
Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, College, Chester. 





HIGH WRANGLER and Third-Class 

ic, a Scholar of Trinity Colle; ey eal desires to meet with a 
TUTORS? f for the Long Vacation —Address 8. A. T., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


HE UNIVERSITIES, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, &.—A Private 
Tutor, to whose practical skill and ability many eminent persons 
have borne test mony, RECEIVES PUPILS as above.—Address 
Rev. Autuor, Mr. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


OME EDUCATION.—A Winow Lapy, 
zeae Sixteen Miles from London, wishes to meet with 
ONE or TW UNG LADIES, between the ages of Ten and 
Fifteen, to EDUCATE with her own Children. They would have 
the sgrentone os a very comfortable Home, a German Governess 
and Maste: e Lady devotes her Time to their Comfort. The 
highest _~- &] Cows and Ponies kept.—Address A. B., Post- 
Office, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


Cent COMMUNAL de BOULOGNE- 
ER.—The Sons of ENGLISH GENTLEMEN are 
ED for the EXAMINATIONS for Admission to 
hurst, di mmissions, Indian Civil Service, 
Matriculation, and all other Examinations in the 
he Course of Instruction comprises Mathematics, 
es, aw 2 and Literature. Pupils are 
as Day Scholars. Added to 
this Ynstitution isa J unior College for the. reception of Youths 
from six to ten years of age.—For particulars apply to M. ee al 
HEM, Officier de Piers Boulogne-sur-Mer ; or Prospectus: 
may ’be obtained of M. Lz Paince, 261, Regent-street, London, W. 


ap. - .—An Gentlemen wishing to retire 
ore us duties of a really good Practice 
would find in the Advertiser a a desirable PARTN London or | 
within 20 miles prefe: Terms liberal.—Address A. B., care of 
M Watkins, Baker & Baylis, Solicitors, Sackville-street, 




















essrs. 
London. 


ENTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Phgeicion, 

residing within an distance of London A rail, So at 

the present time i S in his house for T LA Ss 

and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been esta! Yablinhes 

60 years for the poe of ten high-class Patients only. —Ad 
M. D., care of Messrs. Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. James’s-st., 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—The LABoRA- 
TORY, 20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, is O 
for Day and vening es under the direction of 
Vacuer.—Analyses undertaken 


A UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTO- 
RICAL DOCUMENTS.—Just published, Gratis, a a 
CATA LOGUE, containing a number of highly interesting s 
cimens, from the Fourteenth Century to the present time, marked | 
as now rests, at WALLER’S Temple Book Depdt, 58, Fleet-street, 
Autographs hased. ‘* All Collectors’ shoul consult 
Waiter’ ‘3 Lists. 


© PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—A middle- 
aged LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Housekeeper 
ina first-class School for Young Senter She has had many 


rience in similar 
Homan Te festir men itineoe ‘A., Grove House, 
\, N. 




















ionable t 














Drawing, Land- ion at's the Classical 
The Natural Sciences an ractical Chemistry form a oe 
ure, and instruction in at is very en provided for. 

For terms and further particulars, ppplyt 
CHARLES TLLMORE, Principal. 


LADY who has long been successfully engaged 

in Tuition, both in England and on the Continent, intends, 
famediately after the Midsummer Vacation, to COMMENCE a 
RST-CLASS SCHOOL, for the Education of Gentlemen’s 
Daughters. Her house is pay oy mounted in one of the 
pealthiest arts of England, and the domestic arrangements will 
be those of a private family. The best references to Cle en 
id others.—Address Mrs. B. H. T., Severn House, Sneyd Park, 
dlifton, Bristol. 


i ATRICULATION (Jan. 1867). — Second 
B.A. d B.Sc. (Oct. 1866)—CLASSES, conducted by 
CAMBRIDGE GRADUATES (Wrangler, First- class Classic, and 
tural Sciences Honour-man), commence July 2. Demonstra- 
tions in a Laboratory.—Can7aB., 4, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


TALY.—A GENTLEMAN, residing in Italy, 
geod knows the Country thoroughly, and has some interest 
hose Time is wholly unoccupied, wishes to secure an 
AGENCY or BUSINESS, to give him some occ’ agatien.— Aina 
M. E., Mr. Lindley’s, 19, Catherine-street, Stran 

















R. PICK’S LECTURES on MEMORY as as 
delivered at the University of Oxford, at King’s pe a "4 
University College, &c., on * daa ESDAY, June 27, at 3 o’cloc 
at the CRYSTAL PALA 
For Schools and aut , apply to 6, Bryanston-street, 
Portman-square. 


INDEE, HINDUSTANEE and GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. —A German Missionary, who has 
Twenty-seven Years in <= is desirous of givi' INSTRUC. 
TION in 3 HINDEE industanee 2 and German guages.— 

Add: » Prudhoe iibuse, 











MANUENSIS, —a Shorthand Writer, accus- 
to repare oortpt for the Press, DESIRES a 
RE-ENUAGES NT as MAN NSIS. He is now at liberty 
in eomenanents of the departure for the Seat of War of the eminent 
using | his services. First-class references.— 

Address b; by letter to W. R 5 


93, Cannon-street, 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.—An 
ling ie now now offered, in a first-rate Colonial Establish- 
ment, — GM possessing a full knowledge of the 
Trade.—Apply, Wi letter only, to S. L., No. 25, Paternoster-row. _ 


qe: OUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, NEWS- 
ENTS, and PaRtopscaL DEALERS, are respectfully 
TE hy ee the or ot can be suppl ah with Books, Magazines, 
Periodicals, &c., at the lowest possible terms for cash. 
N. Sea Red 7 best attention devoted to Miscellaneous Orders 


for mbers, &c. 
ie ea aBablisher, 4. &., 13, Gough-square, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OTICE.—The  chied and Enlarged Edition 

(fcap. St Jett of Mr. H. E. NORFOLK’S COLLEC- 

TION of PrTAPHs is now ready.—J. R. Suir, 
36, Soho- ty > 














= ne _FOR - SALE, at less than 
their Cost, a number of well-finished GLASS CASES, with 
_—_ = Frames, made for a Museum.—Apply to Mr. Damon, 
Weymouth. 





HE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.—This grand 

PICTURE, which has a eusated gach unparalicled | interest in 

the United States, is NOW ON VIEW at T. M‘LEAN’S New 
Gallery, 7, HAYMARKET, next the Thectre Admission, ls. 








ress | For Eggs apply to Dr. Watxace, © 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 

| aaneiaiane to “the, supply a! the best new books, Eng- 

lish, > and ediately on publication. Prospec- 
| tuses, with Lists of "New’ Publications and Catalogues of 

-——*.. and post free.— TH'S. of. Hopasow’s, Lo} 
Saunpuns & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, next 

the e Royal Polytechnic I 


| EW SILKWORM.—The superb BombByx 
Cyntuia feeds on leaves of t the | ag gienthdens, &. 











NC{ENT and TAYDOR, 2, COINS, MEDALS, 
— ¢ . TA 2 Montague-stree 
| aia peetfal . unces that he has an eaxenaive ‘Calleetion 
of ‘the the "above fe Atucles for for ‘election on moderate terms. Also fine 
Pati Pieces, jinets, N ra oP ry “Books, &e. 
i ben Iegenn be forwarded — any — of the Country for i on. 
Coins, &c., bought or , and every information given in 
| from 10 4 to communications ad das above. Attendance daily 
m 1 


| Py oTRIAN COINS.—A small COLLECTION 

t interesting Class of , including some rare 

see eetmens tranged for Publi o Sale. shortly to take 

ae ye ON VIEW during the ENSUING WE 

BG Of Meo. Ra Mon 

| et uke + Setslogace, bs 4 ready. b Mr. C. R. Taylor. 

y . of two mops, by . 

| arp! “ss by the Auctioneers, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
i, Wel m-street, Strand. 


vand GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 

ustend | Hill.—The new Coffee-room is NOW OPEN to the 

Families and Gentlemen requiring Apartments in the 

ew Family Hotel should, in order to avoid disappointment, apply 
the General Manager at least a week in advance. 


DAVID LAWRENCE, General Manager. 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
ANCERY-LANE BRANCH : 


Divectors nh E we NOTICE that this Branch is 
The EE GIV 
Nyray 1 see. F. K. HEWITT, Manager. 














ress J. F. 
A PROSPECTUS of a New Work on the 
LIFE and WRITINGS of SHAKESPEARE, printed for 
Subscribers only, to be profusely illustrated by Wood Engravings 
will be sent free to any weg forwarding their cane an 
Addresses, legib West Brot to J. O. Hatiiweit, Esq., No. 6, 
St. Mary’ 8- place, vest ‘Brompton, near London. 





ACHTING. —MEDITERR ANEAN.—A 
Gentleman, experienced in Yachting, is organizing a 
Party of Thisty. ve Ladies and Gentlemen for a Three Mo 
SEY, Salih kerbs ovat tl Tange 
the 14t! Ww s only Vacant.—/ 
of L “’ M.,, at Wheatley, Pearse & Co.’s, 150, Ches apside, E.C. 





LITERARY and OTHER SOCIETIES.— 

The USE of an eligible aye of FURNISHED ROOMS, 

situate at the West _— can be OBTAINED on moderate terms, 

including gas, &c.—Apply the. Goteces Secretaries of the 
Medical Society of London, wa, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 


LE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
eiecaeen atin | phy are now exhibited 


Choice 
it M fy DET'S Galle from w hich Ladies: = Coomnenaes 
select. _ W7, REGENT-STREET, W 











a 


R. CLAUDET, trot to the Quebat, =f C 
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" MUDIE'S” SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation a 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

som and increases, and 
lishers for an — 

oks as they appe 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the 
arrangements are made with the les ling 
supply of all the principal Forthcomin © Box 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
hy late. 
application. 


Commencing at 
Prospectuses postage free on 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK CLUBS. 


with MUDIE’S 
y every Town 


TOWN AND VILLAGE 


BOOK SOCIETIES in 
SELECT LIBRARY are 
and Village of the Kir 

Two or three Friends in 
Subscription. commenci au late, 
succession of the best New Boo! s they pear, on 
terms. 


sation 
1 in ne 


lirect c 


y unite in one 
1 constant 
moderate 


Prospectuses pos 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


Mudie’ s Library Me Ss inted 
Book at R ‘ 


faction for man, 


general sati 
Prospectus 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
S FOR ALL PUI TICE. 


LIST of SURPLUS COPIES 
UDIES s SELECT LIBR AnY. 


BOOK CHASE .—N 
A REVISED 
WORKS withdrawn fr M 
Sale at greatly reduced pric 
postage free on ¢ application. 
This List contains more than 01 
a large Selection of \ : t 
Binding: , adapted for Pres nt 


MUDIE’S SEI I 
NEW < )XFOR DST UF EE : 
CITY OFFIC R 


HE AP BOOKS AT 
SU RPLUS COPIE 
Palgrave’s Arabia ss 
and many other | 
Ca alogues grat 


Rs E anc 
J) PHY, 
Rodwell) has n 
LETTE ‘ and } 
rature, Biograj i: 
Bewick and Cr k: Jes 
graphy and County Hist 
stamps.—THomas Beer (lat 
street, London, W. 

Libraries and small ( 


S° ARCE 300KS.—A Descriptive 
LOGUE of Rare, Curiot resting SEC m H AND 

OOKS, purch 1 from va te Libraries, and on Sale 
HENRY SU 32, len, sent for 
a stamp. » eae 4 

BOOK- BU YERS xce SATA- 
LOGUE of Choice, Useful, 1( ious aS ete 
BOOKS, is published this d J JOHN ig USSELL SMITH, 
36, Soho-s¢ quare, London, sent receiy »stage label. 


S of tl 
serry 


PROOKS. TOP« GRA- 
TH ra AS, BEI 
UE. 


CURIOUS 
TY HISTORY, 2C0.— 
dyaN EW 
INT 


Henrietta 


Just published, and sent pplication, 


LIST of SNOTENT HE BREW 
n Sale by ASH ; reign and _ Ori 


4A or 
sellers, 13, BEDFORD-S STR ‘EET, Covent-g arden, W.C, 
GELLING OFF, 


Important to Noblem 
their Libraries, eo ater u 
Public Libraries, & 

Above 50,000 Midwaes of R 
Books, splendid Books of Prir 
Works, Beautifully [lum 
are NOW ON SALE. mt 
LILLY, 17 and 18, New- t, 

Recently published, a % ‘LE 

are, Curious, and Useful Old 

This Curious and Interé ) 
120 pages, will be forwarded or f stamps. 

J. Litty confidently asserts th > opportunity 
of parohasing fine and valual e L ibrary Boal ks ‘will 0 not soon occur 
agai 

UBL IC an and | PRIV ATE LIBRARIES and 

the GENERAL BOOKBU YE RS. - ae ot r0ice of “7 pot hg 
now offered in a Series of Catak ed.—No. 
prising a Selection roe fi OFF B OOKS. car Rt EM AINDERS, 
published a 1a. to 1: m0 Ww re A ed _in price from 5d., and 
80 on to 31. No. 2. ¢ g SUI US BOOKS of recent 
date, many spablished yo Ts ; 0 
25 and = pe cent. discount. No. 3 
PURCHASES of valuable illustrated, "ittuminated, and other 
books, pabliched from 1s. up to 2102., now reduced in price to 6d., 
and so on to 381. Applications to insure the above must be ms ade 
either personally,or by letter, as none will be sent without, to 
8. & T. Gitnert, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of { the 


BOOKS 
ntal Book- 
forty meade continuance 


after 
= 
forming or adding to 


f Rai are rious Books, Curators of 


ful, and Valuable 


( 
ARAN 


of oon 


HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EU Bore vat an PHONS DURR, of Letrzic, 
begs to announce that le a gements for a weekly 
supply of THE \THEN. BU M. OU RN . The Subscription 
will be 1. thaler for three months ; 3 the an & six months ; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpHons Di'rr, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the AtuzNexum Journal also | 
received by ALPHONS Di ‘RR, as above. 


MAYALL’S 


PHOTOGR APHS.— | 


R. 
M! CARTES DE- VISITE, full-length, half-length, or vignetted, | 


TAKEN DAIL 
Yet of Twelve...... 
Setof Thirty . 
Set of Fifty : 
Several positions taken, and proofs ‘submitte d; it being in the 
1 e of the sitter to have all from one, or some from each, as 
y be = seerTed. Immediate sittings with or without appoint- 
ments.- 1 226, Rec corner of Argyll-place ; and 
90 and 91, King’ 's- road, B ri 


M ®- CRELLIN’S Pp HOTOGR APHIC 
a STUDIO, 162, REGENT-STREET, V 
SPECIALITY—the REPRODUCTION of F ae 
TRAITS, which are finished so as to preserve the likeness, in 
‘rayon, Oil, or ater Colours. Considerable practice 
department enables the Proprietor to guarantee a pleasing and 
satisfactory result. Portraits taken daily. Cartes, 24 for 10. 1s. _ 


{ENTLEMEN 
NH Works Printed, for 
the same carefully 
moderate terms by Nicnoiis Brotne: 
1, Frederick-street, Gray’s Inn-road, W 


AVERY FACILITY for — 
CULATION.—To a ors and Others.—E. HARRISON 
is . pare d to under = 1e Printing and Pub 5 ee ke od 
Newspaper, -Periodic a Serial work.— Address E. 
Merton House, Salisbury: "square, Fleet-s street. 


FrEsst-CLAss MACHINE P R INTING | at 

Messrs. HARRI ON & JEHRIN( S STEAM PRINTING 
WORKS, 15 an ort vol-lane, G Ma road, London. 
For specimen of we ork see ‘ The Young Lac * Journa 


jee of MARRTAGE.. 
. 


NT-STREET, 
on. 


requiring Scientific or other 
Public or Private Cire ulation can have 
cuted with the utmost 

2S a rinters and Publishers, 


arrison, 59, Pa 


LLEGAL MARRIAGES.—See 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. printe d sap the Sealed 
oks. 


Tx Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, Londor 
r| W- AR ON THE 

Seric 
List gratis on applic: 


sof Maps, from 1s. upwards 
f 
lope. -Letts, Son & Co. 8, Roy: 


itio 
. AL, LAGH AN’ Ss “OPERA 
1S.—23 4, New Rend street, W. 
Agent to vig tlinder, 
Aluminium Glasses in great v Bs 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST TICKETS at CHEAP Fares, avail- 
able for One C vender [| Meath. ISSUE D at the MID- 
LAND BOOKING OFE ut 
so in Lond - 
»et, corner of 


nd 


rner of Conduit- 
ru. The New 


nd other principal | 

} ok’ s Excursion and Tourist Office, 
e—to 

Perth, 


Stirling, Dundee, 


Gl ow, 
, Inve one ss, &c. 
} 


rmere, ae 
Coniston, Pex arit h, Ke eaaae Mi recan 

B REN PLACES 

tto Redear, Saltburn, 
, Horr ra Harrogate, Matioc 

and full Particulars may be obtained at all the 
Comp. ny’s Stations and Receiving Office 
at King’s Cross for Tickets vid ‘Mi lland Railway. 
y, 1886. _____— JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


\EB ENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
J CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,0001. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. enn ard, my, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Pa i = F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robot ‘Smith, 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esc 
The Directors are pre pared to ISSU B DEB 
following terms, Viz. or One Year, at 5 per cent., 
Years, at 5 
cent., p nr um. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Com pany, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


an 1 


Esq. 


NTURES on the 
for Three 





Sales by 5 Auction 


| M*® HODGSON is prepared to 
ivi SALES of LITERARY PROPERTY, 


Advances thereon.—87, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Miscellaneous Book nm several Private Lib 


undertake 
and to make 


rar ries—Two 








Bank of England), London, £.¢, 


Bookcases, —Four Days’ Sale. 
ME 


HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 

June 26, and three following days, at 1 o’clock, a COLLECTION 
BOOKS in eve ry Department of Literature, comprising Musée 
icais et Musée Royal, 6 vols.—Macklin’s Bible, 6 vols.—Boy- 
dell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols.— Hudson’s Monumental Brasses of 
Northampt< mshire—Lawson’s Scotland Delineated—Collinson’s 


Somersetshire, 3 vols.—Nicholls’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
2 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 


Henry’s Bible, 7 vols.—Lewis’s Teenie & Dictionaries, ‘2 } A very larae Colleckion of 4h 
| h 


48 vols.—Froissart and Monstrelet’s 
Chronicles, 4 vols. in 8, calf gilt--Quarterly Review, 108 vols.— 
Great Exhibition of 1851, The Illustrated C: ate alogue, 5 vols. 
turkey moroceco—Owen’s Works, 16 vols.—Bunyan’s Works, 4 vols. 
imp. 8vo.—Patrick’s Commentary, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. —Stier's Words 
of the Lord Jesus, 9 vols.—and other Theological Works—Classics, 
French and Italian Literature, Facetie, Modern a Litera- 
ture, &c.—also a Handsome Mahogan; ookcase, with Secre' 
and Glazed Doors—a Smaller Ditto—Framed Prints, &c. , 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


vols. Waverley Novels, 


POR- | 


in this | 


See STEPHENS’ 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, printed from the Sealed | 
Harri ll Mall, London. 


STEPHENS’ 


and for Five Years and upwards, at 6 per 


| of the Italian, Spanish, 


| aquantit 


| 
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AL re IR- | 
| PIC TURES. ‘formed by JOHN 


N, | works of De Wint, 15 by David Cox, 9 by S. Prout, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CONTINEN TL E TTS S’S | 


a 


The Cellar of Wines of the late SAMUEL 


RICKARDS, Esq. 


\ | ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 
i respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at ti" Great Rooms, 8, King- street, St. James’s-square, on WED: 
| NESDAY, June 27, at 1 precisely, about 500 Dozens of CHOICE 
ES, the propery of the late SAMUEL RI KARDs, 
Esq., of Pices adilly, lying in the cellars “of I 8 mi Bg “Shales 
Acton, comprising fine Sherry of 1851 and 1862, Port of the Vintage 
of 1815, 1847, 1851, 1853, and 1862, Chateau Mz argaux of 1858, 858, Bup. 
gundy, Hermitage, Vino ~— Madeira, Hock, Sauterne, "Mus. 
= Maraschino, Noyeau, 
mples may be had on paying for the same after the 20th, ana 
| fees had at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood s* Other 
8, King-street, St. James’s- mana: 
————. 


Splendid Chinese Enamels and Curiosities from € Cinna 
Japan. 
\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
4 respectfully give notice, that they wili SELL by ae. | 
at their Great Rooms, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
THU RSDAY, June 28, at 1 precisely, several fine imports stone of 
Chinese and Japanese CURIOSITIES and W ORKS of ART, ip. 
cluding magnificent large Enamels, Bronzes, Carvings, Porce 


a beautiful Necklace of Jade Bea: ds, and a splendid embroid 
Throne Cloth, from the Summer Palace at Pekin, &e. 





The very Choice Collection of Water- Colour Dr awings ana 
Pictures of JOHN EVANS, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice, that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on 
FRIDAY, Tune 29, and following day, the very Choice C OLLEC. 
TION o ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and MODE ERN 
EV. TNS Esq. The ‘awings 
comprise about 170 works of the highest class, and include 18 fine 
5_ by Copley 
Fivxa, 4 by G. Barrett, 4 by G. Cattermole. 4 by W. Mi 
Varley, 3 by T. Girtin, 3 by Austen, 4 by E. Duncan, 6 by 
J. D. “Watson. a M. Richardson, and choice examples of 
Absolon Mawley Sandby 
Bennett Smallneld 
Callow Stanfield 
Carrick Shalders 
Chambers Sherrin 
Coleman Shields 
Cooper Pyne Tayler 
Davidson Kilburn Robson Tenkate 
‘oster Lewis Roberts Wilkie. 
Also about 100 Pictures, including six fine works of S. Bough, 
three by W. H. Knight, three by Halswelle, two by T. 8. Cooper, 
and beautiful exz — S$ 0! 
Baxter Hunt Nicol 
Bright King 
Lance 
Liverseege 
Linton 
Le Jeune 


Fripp 
Glover 
Havell 
Halswelle 
Hunt 
Jenkins 
Jutsum 


Tin arding 
Ha 


He ts ar 
Hemsley 
Hardman 


Hicks 
Hillingford 
Hill 


les 
Bonnington 
Burr 
Brandard 
Bromley 
Dillon 
Duffield b 
Fraser Herring Mi‘ Ta Ug! art Whaite. 

May be viewed. three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Shells. 
| M2: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 


TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, Fine: street, C ov rent garden, 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 26 and 27, at half-past 
12 o'clock precisely each day, the REMAINING POR t TON of the 





j gy sr, TE SHELLS, also the CONCHOLOGICAL LIB. 


BY 


Mr. HUGH 
Fresh- 


RARY, Bes belonging to the late 
CUMING: comprisi many rare and valuable Land, 

wat und Marine Shells, mostly in very good condition. 

On view the day prior and d mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


CABIN aie 





Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of an Oxford 
ivine.—Four Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Aue 
ioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.c. (west side), on WED- 
NESDAY, June 27, and following days, a COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, from various Private Libraries, amongst which will be 
found Holinshed’s ¢ ‘hronicles, Ist edition, 1577—Foxe’s Acts and 
Monumetts, 2nd edition, apr epacionlus Temporum, , the edi- 
tions 1476 and 1481—Ars Moriendi, 1487—Poli Synop 0 


| 5 vols—Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—Horsfield’s Sussex, 


| large paper—Wellington Despatches, 12 vols, —the 


Histori 
Works of Napier, Hallam, Strickland, &e.—the Works of Shak- 
speare and other Standard Dramatists and Poets—Works relating 
to America—a Volume of very rare Pieces, by Cotton se 
large Map, printed by B. Franklin—Early ‘Typogra phy—It 
Chi ap -hooks—W orks relating to London—Books on Fortifics stion— 
the Collection of a Military Engineer—many curious old Cinga- 
lese M “q —a few Engravings, Drawings, Photographic Por 
traits, 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





The WELLESLEY COLLECTION of Drawings and 
Engravings.—Fourteen Days’ Sale. 
' MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works agree of the 
Fine Arts, beg to announce that ay will SELL by AUC roe . 
at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
June 25, and thirteen following days, the Memorable Cabinet 
DRAWINGS by the old: Masters, and Collection of ENGRAV- 
INGS formed with —- taste and oa by that distin. 
guished connoisseur, the Rev. Dr. WE SLEY, Principal of 
New-inn-hall, Oxford deceased. This remarkable ‘abinet contains 
a most valuable and interesting Collection of Ancient Drawings 
German, French, Dutch, Flemish, and 
English Schools, pomnETINS brilliant and invaluable Specimens of 
most of the Great Mas’ 

The ENGRAV INGS "ientote Specimens of the Italian Schools, 
early Nielli, Mare Antonio and his Scholars; the engraved Works 
of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, &c. ; a large and interes 
Collection of Woodcuts and Chiaroscuro, Etchings by Claude ; an! 
of Imitations of Drawings. 
complete Set of the Works of J tilio Bona anaes many most rare. 

aepegrenny of Oxford s and Oxford- 
Oxfor 





shire, including Sets of the 
Views of Europe ; Heraldry. 

A sure guarantee as to thé qualit: y, beauty and originality of the 
Drawings is afforded by the European reputation, well-known 
taste and great artistic knowledge of the late Proprietor. 

The Collection of Drawings by Claude (nearly 200 in number) is 
unequalled in point of beauty and interest, and several of the 
examples are of the highest quali 

May be viewed two days prior ; Catalogues now ready, 28, 6d. eaclt 
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7 On On Thursday, the 28th instant (One Shilling), No. 79, 
yh CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Juty. 


With Illustrations. 
Contents. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. (With an Illustration.) 
Preface. 
Chapter 1 1.—Adieu, Charmant Pays. 
7 —The Two Catherines. 
The RELATION ‘of ART to NATURE. 
The LOSS of the STEAM-SHIP “ LONDON.” 
Survivors. 
THOUGHT and LANGUAGE. An Appendix. 
AVISIT to SANTORIN. 
PARSONISM in EARNDALE. 
The CLAVERINGS. (With - Mlustration.) 
Chapter 16.—The Riva 
»  17.—Let her S. that you’re there. 
18.—Captain Clavering makes his first attempt. 


The STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. Part IV. Conclusien. 
By Matthew Arnold. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
HE SUNDAY GAZETTE, 


Containing all the ie — and Expresses of 


By One of the 





Exclusive and Early Political Tatercation, and Comprehensive 
‘ity Intelligence, 
The Professional News and Epitome of Public Opinion of 


Saturday, 
Sporting, Theatrical, Fine Arts, Leet, Medical, Clerical, Literary, 
Naval and — a — Service News, 


EVERY SUNDAY MORNING 
In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London by 
ine ~ ee 


16, WELLINGTON STREET. “STRAND, W.C. 
HE NEW SKETCH-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 


—Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all 
Artis o olourmen, | 


ATURE and ART: an International Maga- 
zine, beautifully illustrated in Coote, after Designs by 
Eminent Artists. No. I. now ready, price 1a. 

London: Day & Son (Limited), 6, Gate-street, W.C. Sold by all 
Booksellers; and at the Railway Stations. Advertisements re- 
a Meer pea eras Pee 

HE WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Hott. 
3 vols. 24s. 

“An admirable novel, and one that may be strongly recom- 
mended.”— Observer 

“+The White Favour’ bears self-evident traces of the workman- 
ship of an experienced pen, guided by sound discretion and judg- 

ent.” —Morning Hera 

mr We heartily congratulate Mr. Rie on the excellence of his 
new novel, and sincerely trust that it may meet with that appre- 
ciation at the hands of the public it so fully maa PEE 

a 


“*The White Favour’ is a very readable story. The reader 
vill find sufficient local colour and picturesqueness to satisfy the 
need of making this tale pleasant and amusing.”—Athenewm. 


om: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, Milton House, Ludgate- 











HOOD FOR THE PEOPLE. 
With the Magazines for July, PART IT. of 


OOD’S SERIOUS POEMS. Edited 
by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Containing One Hundred Pages of copyright matter. This Series 
will be completed in Five Parts, and will be followed by the Comic 
Poems of Thomas Hood, also in Five Parts, at 1s. This Part con- 
tains some of Hood’s most yr ar poems. 
__ London: Edward Moxon & C pver-street. 
Next w eck will be published, yV OLU ME ITI. of 


yMMo:" S POPULAR TALES: a Series of 
Interesting and Amusing Stories by Eminent Authors. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. One Shilling Monthly, 
Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Morshall 
&Co., and all Booksellers, and at all Railway Bookstalls 


Now: published, in2 2 vols. price 15s. 


HE BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC DOC- 
TR, RINE of SALVATION. By JOSEPH TAYLOR GOOD- 


Also, by the same Author, 
2. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
EXAMINATION OF THE 
Wee ihe BA STER CONFESSION of FAITH 


5 the BASIS of the OTHER PROTESTANT CON- 
FESSION 


3. 
NSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
(Preparing. 
Edinburgh: Maclachan & Stewart. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, fully illustrated, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE USE of the SPHYGMOGRAPH in the 
INVESTIGATION of | eo ASE. 
By BALTHAZAR FOSTER, M.D. 
Physician to the Queen’s Hospit: al, Birmingham. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, price 6s. 


N INDEX to the PEDIGREES, contained 


n the Printed Heralds’ Visitations. By GEORGE W. 
ae ALL, LL.M. 
“Compiled with evident care.”—Herald and Genealogist. 
“A work which genealogists will be glad to f vane 
Notes and Queries. 
“ This valuable boon for consultation.”—Field. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


HE CIVIL-SERVICE ARITHMETIC. | 


By R. JOHNSTON, Dublin Civil-Service Institution. 
The Civil-Service Commissioners gave Mr. Montgomery, who 
Was specially prepared from this treatise, full marks (300) in 
arithmetic a few weeks since. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
In 3 vols. post Svo. price 11. 118. 6d. cloth, 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘ Adam Bede.’ 


2. 
In 2 vols. with a Map, 


MEMOIRS of THE CONFEDERATE 
WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By HEROS VON BORC > 


Chief of the Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart 


(In the press. 


3. 
New Series of ‘ The Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. lls. 6d. 


MISS MARJORIBANES. 


By the Author of ‘Salem Chapel.’ 


4. 
In small 4to. with numerous Plans and Illustrations, 288. cloth, 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 

Colonel in the Army and Lieut.-Célonel in the Royal Artille’ 
Member of the Council of Military Education, and eee! | ¥ 
Aa pong of Military History, Strategy, and Tactics at the Stail 

‘ollege. 


5. 
In 1 vol. 
SPORTING DAYS. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘ The Moor s ona yon 


6. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, in royal 4to. half bound, price 25s. 


THE ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
7 
In 1 vol. 
An EPISODE of CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By LORD Petre Vite 
Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 


8. 
In small 8vo. price 53. cloth, 


ETONIANA, Ancient and Modern. 


Being NOTES of the HISTORY ond ome ADITIONS 
of ETON COLLEG 


[In the press. 


9. 
The Two Methods of Governing India. 
Tn 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE COMPANY and THE CROWN. 
By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


10. 
Cheap Editions, in crown 8vo. 


NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


ADAM BEDE, 6s.—The MILL on the FLOSS, 6s. —SILAS 
MARNER, and SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 63. 


1}. 
In crown 8yo. 


MR. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION 
OF HOMER. 
The ODYSSEY, 2 vols. 18s.—The ILIAD, Books 1 to 12, 
10s. 6d. cloth. 
Into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 


12. 
Tn small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL 
READERS. 


By DAVID PAGE. 


13. 
Fourth Edition, price 32s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE INVASION 
OF THE CRIMEA. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE, M.P. 
Vols. I. and II. 


| 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster- 





row, London. 





xapemneet S LIFE OF C#SAR, 
xt week, post 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
ULIUS CESAR: Did he ever Cross the 
Channel? By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to., 
72 Plates, with Letter-press and numerous Woodcuts, price 
368.; or 308, when ordered direct from the Author. 
“A valuable addition to our knowledge of Art- decor: ition.” 
Civil Engineers and Architects’ Journal. 
London: Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead- road, N. We 


MITH’S WAR MAPS of GE RMANY.— — 

Complete Map of page in Case, 5s. 6d.—North Ital 

and Venetia, 28.; case, orth Germany, 1s. 6d. —South 

Germany, 1s. 6d.’ Other , *- wall ‘be ublished and imported as 
the Exigencies of the War may deman a. 


___ Smith & Sons, 63, , Charing Cross (late of 172, Strand), 


’ With a Diagram, price 1s. 6d. iti 
RISECTING an ANGLE GEOMETRI- 
CALLY ; Rage Two Corollaries for Squaring the Cireum- 
ference and f the Circle, and a Third now added for 
Doubling the Cube. —Enain eer Volunteers.—Site for the National 
Fallery.—An Amateur hibition, &c., Hints on, by Sampson 


Sandys. 
Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge. 











Just out, price 1s., the Sixth Number of 
HE BOOK-WORM: an Illustrated and Bib- 
liographical Review. 
Eugéne Rascol, 4, Brydges- street, Covent-garden. 
“Red -issue in 6d. Weekly Parts, and 2s. Monthly Divisions. a 
On the 27th instant will be published, price 28. 
THE FIRST DIVISION OF 


CHARLES KNIGHTS 
PoOruLak HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


the Earliest Period to our own Times. 
Illustrated with One — = Steel Portraits and Wood 
“‘A History of the People as Swell os ‘a History of the State.’ 
*,* The Weekly Parts from 1 to 4, price 6d. each, are on sale. 
livre Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OOKS ON THE SEAT OF WAR, 


THE WAR.—SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR and the REVOLT of the NETHER- 
GERMANY.—MENZEL’S HISTORY ot 


GERMANY, —_ the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. e 


EUROPEAN ‘POLITICS. —GUIZOT’S HIS- 
TORY of CIVILIZATION in EUROPE, from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 3 vols. 38. 6d. 


each 

AUSTRIA.—COXE’S HISTORY of the 
HOUSE of AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of the Monarchy 
by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh to the Death of Leopold Il, 
1218—1792.__ With a Continuation to the Present Time. _Por- 
traits of Maximilian, Rhodolph, Maria Theresa, and the 
reigning Emperor. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HUNGARY.—HUNGARY: its History and 
Revolutions. With a Copious Memoir of Kossuth, from New 
and Authentic Sources. Portrait of Kossuth. 3s. 6d. 


FLORENCE. — MACCHIAVELLIS HIS- 
TORY of FLORENCE, PRINCE, and other WORKS. 
0) . 


London: Bell & Daldy, 
garden. 





Fleet-street, and York-street, Covent- 





NEW NATIONAL WORK OF REFERENCE. 
Just published. 
PHE 


aATT 0 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
DIRECTORY; or, Official Guide to the Counties and 
Municipal Boroughs of Engl: and and Wales, comprising, among 
a mass of other useful information, the Names and Addresses of 
County, Civic, and Borough Authorities and Oilicers of Local 
Institutions, including the Companies of the City of London: 
authentic Lists of Local Bankers, Chambers of. C ‘ommerce, News- 
papers, Markets, and Fairs; systematized det 4 it 

other Works; extensive and convenientl) § 
brought down to the ieee recent period, with pa ulars relation 
to 600 towns, and a large amount of descriptive and historical 
matter; together with Original Articles on Municipal Laws 
(with Digest of Cases), Public Health, and Chambers of Com- 
merce. The Work is unique in its character, and adapted to be 
of permanent value as a book of reference, bcing the most com- 
plete a of local information yet publis hed. Price 2is. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


> 
A NEW BOOK FOR “ADVANCED THINKERS.” 
This day, exquisitely printed, price 3s. 6:. 
POLLONIUS of TYANA. the Pagan—or 
False—Christ of the Third Century. An Es say by ALBERT 
REVILLE, D.D., friend and_literary associate Professor 
Renan, and Pz ustor of the Walloon Chureh in Rotterdam. 
Authorized Translation. 

*,.* A most curious account of an attempt bad revive Paganism 
in the third century by means of a false The principal 
events in the life of Apollonius are oe itieal with the 
Gospel narrative. Apollonius is born in a1 ious way about 
the same time as Christ. Like him he goes through a period of 
PEAS gs  waeane come & assion, then a resurrection and 

of A Ilo sing at his birth as the 
He is exposed to the attacks of 
enemies, though always engaged in doing good. He goes from 
place to place accompanied by his favourite disciples; passes on 
to Rome, where Domitian is seeking to kill him, just as Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem and to certain death. In many other 
respects the parallel is equally extraordinary. 

London: John Camden Hotten, 74 and 7; 75, Pie adilly. 








angels did at that of Jesus. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monasvic, GROLIER, 
yt nish and Foreign workin in the most superior 
manner, orei 
Sy Oy Anes JOSEPH. LAE NSDO 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF Pty ANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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‘W ORKS OF HIS EMINENCE THE LATE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 


The King ody & of the following Works having expired, James 
to announce that he has now ready New and 
Superior Editions at about one-fourth of the original prices :— 
Now ready, in 1 splendid vol. crown 8vo. printed on fine toned 
paper, cloth lettered, with Portrait, Map, 
and numerous []lustrations, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS!! 
LECTURES ON THE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN SCIENCE AND REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


BY HIS EMINENCE 
THE LATE CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


Now ready, in 1 neat vol. feap. 8vo. price 2s. 

The REAL PRESENCE of the BODY and 
BLOOD of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
IN THE BLESSED EUCHARIST, 
Proved from Scripture. 


BY HIS EMINENCE 
THE LATE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Dublin: James Duffy, Wellington-quay ; and 
London: 22, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


BuEST GRAHAM: a Story of London Life. 
e Characters are: Mr. Travers, a Christian philanthro- 
= a> cynical—Edith Travers, an earnest young Christian— 
illie Travers a medical student—Ernest Graham, a barrister of 
fortune, who devotes himself and all he has to the cause of the 
London poor—Stevens, a dissipated student—Stanley, a brilliant 
and accomplished student, but a sceptic—Wilson, a hard-working 
student, w 0 attains a high position—Evans, a student 
H es:—The opening lecture—Visiting the wards— 
Dissecting-room—Operations in the theatre—Minor operations— 
A student’s convivial—Effects of laughing- me—Hydrophobia (2nd 
book)}—Examination for M.R.C.S.—Tracheotomy. 
Sketches of London Poor: Dying gin "Stecet row—Story of a 
bey starving family — Drunken cobbler—An unfortunate 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, price 6d., by post, 7d. 


HE LAND QUESTION. By Joseru FrsHEr, 
Author of ‘ Food Supplies of Western Europe,’ ‘How Ire- 
land may be Saved,’ ‘The Case of Ireland,’ &c. 
M‘G! ashan & Gill, Dublin; Longman & Co, London. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. half calf, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 21s. 


The FOURTEENTH VOLUME of 


IRANSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINEERS. By 
Eminent MINING ENGINEERS. 


Vols. 1 to 14 (excepting 3, 4 and 5, out. of gitetbom now be had of 
the Publisher, A. Reid, Newcastle-on-T: 'yne. 


Vols. 1 and 2 are reprinted. 





Now ready, Second Edition, greatly bay oy and revised, 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt, p 


HE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 
THREE NORTHERN RIVERS—the TYNE, WEAR, 
and TEES, beautifully and copiously Tilastzated with Maps, 
nections, and Woodeuts. Edited by Sir ARMSTRONG, C. 
L. L. B Esq., JOHN rT. Y¥LOR, =, and Dr. 
RICHARDSON. 


London: Longmans & Co. . Newcastle: A. Reid. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, Fae 4to. size, 32. 38., 
with some 300 beautiful Illustrations, 


The THIRD EDITION of 


E ROMAN WALL. By J. Cottincwoop 
BRUCE, LL.D. 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Fotilichas, A. Reid, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
N.B.—The price of this Work will be raised on the day of pub- 
ication. 


FOR THE ANTIQUARY, SCHOOLMASTER, AND THE 
CLASSICAL STUDENT. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION OF PINDAR, 
In feap. 4to. beautifully printed, price 12s. 


RANSLATIONS FROM PINDAR. 
By = SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, M.A., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


“ Translations like the one before us embalm and extend what 
is likely to live through all time The cron employed by 
Mr. Tremenheere is of great purity and sweetnes 


“*Many passages—and long passages, too,— 
sweetness, ae dignity.””— Morning Star. 
“The translation is very well done, the blank verse possessing 
uncommon power and spirit. It is, too, easy and flowing through- 
outs and so far as we have compared it with the original, singu- 
close.” ”— Sunday Times. 
ts English is harmonious, elegant, and pure We are rer- 
suaded that the translations Mr. Tremenheere has made are the 
best English versions we have of a poet whose strange Doric verse 
embodies a wealth of admirable ideas, figures, and cone 
“It is very Date. that Mr. Tremenheere is a master of harmo- 
nious style ave great pleasure in recommending this 
‘clewan' ai gracetal rencerine of so large a portion of Pin- 
dar 's atmiradto pieces.” — The 
“The most successful translations i in the book seem, to be those 
of the more sustained and philosophic passages.”— ‘on Review. 
“* Pindar is led on from individual prowess and fame to the con- 
sideration of noble qualities in general...... He touches upon the 
sublimest eames of philosophy. He inculcates religion, mo- 
aay. eee triotism; he rebukes vanity, and detraction, and 
aloes he preaches truth, and honesty, and sweet content. 
r. Tremenheere must now be added to the honourable list 
e t are very readable, and 
Pfr instances highly poetical. -Mr. Tremenheere has pub- 
lished not only a very handsome, but a very interesting, and, pro- 
bably, a very useful book; and it is to oped that what has 
spidentiy bese been a labour of love with him will mast with the appre- 
eserves.” — ated New 


Edward Moxon & Co. Sebivelaens 





Public Opinion. 
are full of beauty, 





MR. SKEET 
HAS IN THE PRESS 
SCENES in FRENCH MONAS.- 


TERIES. By ALGERNON TAYLOR, Author of *Convent 
Life in Italy.’ 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations. [Shorély. 


NO EASY TASK: a Novel. By 


MARK FRANCIS. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Early in July. 


NOW READY. 
AGAINST THE STREAM: a Novel. 


8 vols. By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of ‘ Bitter Sweets: a 
Love Story,’ &c. 


“It is refreshing to read a novel written in a bold, clear, manly 
style, free from affectation, yet not without the feeling for what is 
beautiful Readers of really able novels need never fear much 
that they will be held ignorant of the actual affairs of the world. 
Mr. Hatton’s novels are pre-eminently calculated to give this 
necessary knowledge of men and things in general.”— der. 

“The fresh and emotional power combined with the lively and 
agreeable style of the author secure an interest which continues 
uninterruptedly to the close. Mr. Hatton also has a large fund of 
broad, hearty humour.”—Public Opinion. 

**Tn most senses a remarkable work. It has signal interest of 
plot, and its story is told with much dramatic force ; the character- 
painting at times pepemabias that of Dickens, and the dialogue that 
of the author of ‘The Milli on the Floss’; but in neither case is 
there anything servile in the resemblance.”—Sunday Times. 


PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM I 


HAVE KNOWN. By CYRUS REDDING, Author of * Me- 
moirs of Thomas Campbell,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ The ‘ Past Celebrities’ are introduced to us with their virtues 
and their imperfections: we see them as they were; and so de- 
lightfully is the history detailed, that the characters aapeex to 
act before us. The writer calls his pages * the random records of 
a few remarkable individuals among the many it has been the 
author’s chance to encounter in society.’ This is a modest way 
of speaking of memoirs which, for the numerous original anec- 
dotes contained in them, will doubtless be often referred to in 
the future. Cyrus Redding has enjoyed the friendship of some of 
the most eminent men of the last generation, and not a few of 
the present ; and to those who care to see how such men lived, the 
present volumes will offer much of deep interest.” 

Public Opinion. 


CHarLes J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William- 
street, Charing Cross. 





THE WAR ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The present Geographical and Political 
features of the countries where war is ex- 
pected to occur, will be found distinctly and 
accurately represented in the Maps of 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


ROYAL ATLAS, 


all of which may be had separately, price 
3s. in sheets, or in cloth cover, with Index 
of Places, price 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





THE 


ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


In A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC Mars. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Physical Atlas,’ &c. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 52. 15s. 6d. 





WIL LIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BAEDEKER'S GUIDES.—ENGLISR 


Just published, 

PARIS, including Routes from London to Pay; 
and from Paris to rd Rhine and Switzerland. With My 
and Plans, 1865. 4s. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, with the Lakes of Northen 
Italy and the Tyrol, With Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Views. 12mo. cloth, 58. 6d. 

The RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland, 
With Views, Maps, and Plans of Towns, &c. 12mo. cloth, rm 


The TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of Coy. 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ay 
ITAL IAN ; together with a Copious Vocabulary and 
Questi in those I Edition, 1864 3. 





AEDEKER’S HANDBOOKS in GERMAN 
and FRENCH kept on hand. A List on application. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 
——_———. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s. post free, 


YABARIE’S METHOD for REMOVAL of 
ASTHMA, BRONCHI''S, and INCIPIENT CONSUMp. 
TION. With a Chapter on the Cure of Disease. 

This pamphlet is designed to show the great benefit to 
derived from the employment of the compressed-air bath in fet 
diseases, and Shegranee the method of using it as now practised gt 
Ben Rhy: dding. 

li 8vo. 90 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. post free, 

The BEN RHYDDING BOOK of GYM. 
NASTICS. Intended for the Use of Persons visiting Ben Rhyd. 
ding, me also for General Use. It includes drill-exercise with 

mb- bells, shoulder-pusher, gymnastic apparatus, &c., and 
is weil illustrated with figures in action. 


Price 18. post free, 
TOMLINSON’S HANDY GUIDE to BEN 
RHYDDING, BOLTON ABBEY, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


With Illustra —. 
J. Tomlinson & Son, Ilkley, near Leeds. 


Published by Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, price 1s. 
f her STOMACH, Medically and Morally Con. 
inet By L. J. BEALE, Medical Officer of Health, 
%. Mack sound advice without a shade of wee. 
Westminster Review. 
By the same Author, 
The LAWS of HEALTH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Just Fust published, crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


ANDSBOROUGH'S on of 
SSR, from Carpentaria to Melbourn 
By J. AU RIE, at H.M. Inspector o of eee 
With Chart, and Catalogue of Sy ee 
Thomas Murby, 32, Soave erent, leet - ve TEC. 
Simpki & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—.>——_- 














Just published, in demy 8vo. 16s. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. Essays 
on the Foreign Relations of England. 
I. THE WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 


II. ENGLAND AND FRANCE. > Frederick ——— M.A, 
Fellow and late Tutor of Wad! - College, O 


III. ENGLAND AND THE SBA. By E. 8. Deny, 2 M.A., of 
Wadham Colfegs Oxted, otcbe of History at Univer 
sity College, Lon 

IV. ENGLAND AND INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A., late 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


V. ENGLAND AND CHINA. 7 J. H. Bridges, M.B., late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxfo: 


VI. ENGLAND AND JAPAN. By Cha les A. Cookson, B.A, 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

VII. ENGLAND AND THE UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. 
By Henry Dix Hutton, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


This day, 5 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 308., Seventh Edition of 


The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZA- 


BETH BARRETT BROWNING; including ‘ Last Poe 
* Poems before pe > &c. The Volume containing these 
will be sold separately. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
The CONSTABLE DE BOURBON: 


New Novel. By WILLIAM HARRISON pe 
3 vols. post 8vo. {This day. 


AT THE BAR: a New Novel. By 


CHARLES COLLINS. 3 vols. post 8vo. [This day. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sylvester. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
FAR NORTH. By Theo. Kennedy, 3 


vols. post 8yo. 
193, PiccaDIL1¥, 
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CABINET EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
On Saturday next, the 30th instant, VOLUME I. price 6s. cloth, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


Contributed to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


By the Right Hon. LORD MACAULAY. 


New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 


of Lord MACAULAY’S History of Englund ; 


to be completed in 4 vols. monthly, in post 8vo. 6s. each. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 


Demy 8y0. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


SURGICAL EXPERIENCES: 


THE SUBSTANCE OF CLINICAL LECTURES. 


w 
By Samvet Sotty, F.R.S., 
Senior Su to St. Thomas’s Hospital, Member of gr Cuma, 
and late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 


“Mr. Solly has long been vail known to the profession both as a 
scientific man ane asa ~__ ical surgeon. T' pone before us 
cannot fail to enhance his reputation in both these It 
shows a thorough acquaintance with the most modern 40 doctrines of 

hysiology, an: anda a ——— wongihe nature and causes of disease. 
Se Bolly 3 is re : mind, and far seeing, while at the same 
time he _ ~ ope =. m ie over zeady to suggest the means of 





NEW EDITION, BROUGHT 
VOLUME the FIRST, just published, price 21s. ; 


M‘CULLOCH’S 


UP TO THE YEAR 1866. 


VOLUME the SECOND, ready on Saturday next, price 21s. 


DICTIONARY, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 


Of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Cbjects in the World. 
New Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest Returns, 


By FREDERICK MARTIN, 
Author of ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book.’ 


WITH NUMEROUS 


COLOURED MAPS. 


Printed in a larger type, and to be completed in Four Volumes, medium 8vo. price 21s. each. 


“The value of M‘Culloch’s‘ Geographical Dictionary’ was suffi- 
dently attested by the numerous reprints and editions which 
were called for, and the Supplements which were from time to 
time added to it. In the eventful quarter of a century which has 
1. a the first edition of it was given to the public, so 

anges have taken place in every quarter of the 
Hobe that j it is clear the time has arrived for a thorough revision 
of the book. This has been entrusted to the Author of ‘ The 
Statesman’s Year-Book,’ who has brought to the task the expe- 


rience and peculiar knowledge which the nature of | the book spied 
a ng a without alteri ie site of ‘ The 








all the pa ad 
the spread of steam, 
nc ity have wrought throughout the 
e Merchant, the piece and the 
ters, this new ed oe which is to be extended to four 
volumes, and is printed in a we distinct type, is an acqui- 
sition of which every day will prove the value 
OTES AND Quanies, May 19, 1966. 





London: LonemMANns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, 


O10ES a! SACRED SONG for QUIET | 


S from One Hundred Authors. — by W. 
FRAMPTON CUSSELL. Second Edition, enlarged. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Seka -Tow. 





ALLUS, or ROMAN SCENES of the 
TIME of aepeene with Notes and Excursuses. B; 
et BECKER. ’ Translated by the Rev. F. MET- | 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





| 
Third Edition now ready, in post 8vo. price 72. 6d. | 
| 
| 
| 


Just published, in 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


N ESSAY on the PLATONIC IDEA. By | ® 


Bt THOMAS MAGUIRE, of Trin. Coll. Dublin, M.A., and | 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Longmans and Oo. 


Dublin: W. M‘Gee. 


Second Edition, revised, with 3 coloured Maps, price 78. 6d. 

AIN and RIVERS; or, Hutton and Playfair 
against Lyell and all Comers. By Col. G. GREENWOOD. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-simile, price 188. 
EETHOVEN’S LETTERS. Translated 


from the Collections of Dr. Noux and Dr. Von Kicuet, 
by Lady WALLACE. 


“The interesting correspond- | volumes are full of interest, and 


| ence contained in these volumes have a special value as tendi 


should go far to dispel the long to set forth in its true nobility 
revailing popular atte that the character of a great man 
hoven pan «Ape sat a who has long been the subject 
communica) misant ‘of misapprehension, if not of 
wling in his ten like a ca intentional misrepresentation. 
ion, and snarling defiance at The translation is carefully exe- 
the world around him cuted.” London Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and and Co. Paternoster-row. 





J ust published, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


E ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN: 


Prologue to authentic English History. By LUKE OWEN 
PIKE, M.A., of H.M. Public Record Office; of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister- at-Law ; formerly Scholar of Brasenose ‘ollege, Oxford. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


) ESSIAH the PRINCE, or the Inspiration 

of the Prophecies of Daniel ; with Re Remarks on the Views 
of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Desprez, and Dr. Williams: together with a 
aun ae on ‘Sabbatical’ Years and Jubilees. By J. W. BOSAN- 


angen: - ERED Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS: 
NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


In feap. 8vo. with 66 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ANUAL of GEOLOGY. By 8S. Havcuron, 


F.R.S., Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof, of Geol. in 
the Thin of Dublin.’ Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“Dr. Haughton’s ‘ Manual of | on, of the pehes in the first 

feclo * is written in clear and | ce, and t fen passes on 
e language; but it is re- | such yy as the constitu- 
=e for the introduction | tion of rocks, preservation of 
some new features, and for | fossils, geologi is 
the happy faculty which the | chapters on the structure, cha- 
Author in most cases exhibits | racters, and geological relations 
of not saying more than is | of fossils are exceedingly good, 
Recessary. The student requires | and ee aoe ni iy dia: 
to have the ideas whic’ he grams he curve plan which 
wishes to Pp conveyed to him dicate the distribution of fos- 
in the clearest an sils through time and gene. To 
Manner possible, and this is | these latter we would particu- 
pt what Prof. Haughton does. | larly direct the attention of 
treats of the origin and | teachers of geology.” 
Popular Science Review. 

In the same Series, Revised Editions. 

APJOHN’S MANUAL of the METALLOIDS, 


| investigator of histo: 


Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. with 14 14 Illustrations, price 5a. 


HE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an 
Historical er By Lay} Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE, 
M.A., Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
= The Author has consecrated no ordinary ability as a calm 
ry, and no common powers of graphic a. 
tion, to the accomplishment of a work which is desi to pease 
nd he fancy only that it may instruct the intellect an cangti vt the 


ag Longmans, Green, and Co. aM... 





Now ready, Parr I. in 8vo. with 8 Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 
Pereoer. ot PE wi P ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. 
7 R.S., W. Bi LIONEL 8S. BEALE, M. 3 
F.B:S., being the Firet Part of a New Edition, by Dr. BEALE, 0 
the First Volume of the Original Work of Messrs. TODD 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


OCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. 

By BERNHARD VON COTTA. An English Edition, by 

P. H. LAWRENCE (with English, German, and French Syno- 

aymenl, revised by the Author. 

Nd oP vanes Fag ora Gomes Synopsis of the Names of Rocks 

Minerals, also by Mr. Lawrence, adapted to the above work 

may be had, “ . or — on one side only (inte terpaged 
blank) for use in Gabinete, Price 78. 


London: Longmans, Green, ‘snk Co. Paternoster-row. 


an 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF MR. READE’S POEMS, 
Just published, price 18s. cloth, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo., each of which 
may be had separately, price 6s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
with final Revisions and Additions. 


eye READE; 
taly,’ ‘Youth as it Passed," ‘The Vision of the 
an 


Vou. I. 
Ancient Kinse. A Lyrical Poems,’ price 68. 





78. 6d. cloth. 


GREENE'S SPONGES and ANIMALCULES, 
28, sewed. 


GREENE'S CORALS and SEA JELLIES, 
is. SeWed. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Vou. IT. ‘Man Paradise,’ ‘ Cain “mg Wanderer,’ ‘The 
Deluge,’ and* Tavelations of Life,’ price 6s. 
Vou. IIT. Roy yl *The Episode,’ “The Laureate Wreath,’ 
and Poems, price 6s. 
re cnntanel that such poems the world will not permit 
to die; —_ we are glad to see this and the Author’s other produc- 
tions — m itted to the public in their most matured and elabo- 
| rated fo: London 
| Candis: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


“Mr. Solly in his o Preface Gently considers, iat no duty is more 
lai: eon, by virtue of his office, than that 
brethren “the result of his expe- 
consisted in success or in failure. 
This the author has done in the sim ong form of the narrative of 
facts with comments thereon; and the ut few surgeons 
who will not find in this yeinmee muuch . pegetent information on 
various subjects. 

“No one wees considers the vast stores 0 f of valuable material which 
come annually into our great hospitals can regret the publication 
of works like this. Mr. Solly has long been well known for his 
investigations = this brang of physiology; and _ excellent, 
remarks on some cases tho: 
with evil habits and malpract ices, too often omitted from a mis- 
taken reticence, fully bear out his eng ce — Lane: 

“Mr. the profession i rong leoutee the 





to one of 
in the traditions of the — he has been enabled to observe and to 
Pie preven by those ) ee oo Soren ———— which have characterized 
< Bhe wt w in practical infcemetion, and aithouan 
the lectures were originally delivered to students, it would be im- 
ible for any practitioner, however old and myer a he might 
Be: to read them without deriving benefit from their perusal.” 
ri fa Senior S Medial Yond: 

“The surgical experience of a or mn n 
Hospital eas of n a ity be large.. 'o all of us “is who have 
studied *Solly on the Brain,’ the name on the title- is a gua- 
rantee that the book will prove a record of much faithful ond 

practical work for Surgery.”—Edinburgh Medical Jour pal. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN: 
ITS CONFIGURATION, STRUCTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tilustrated by Retewenses ¢ to A. pon ie 4 System in the Lower 


“We have perused the work with much attention and no incoz- 

siderable degree of gratification. 
London and Edinburgh Philological Magazine. 

“Excellent in its. fs tion, Finn mre bh in its style, and ord fucka 
in its d tions. ico-C oupeten Be 

“It amore eens | Lay ¥ re, pe ¥> to jo Teoommend it most 
unreserv —Kdinburg! Surycal J 

o Seta a — a ad that hosts tk the highest credit upon his 
industry and lon Medical 

“ Mr. Sol! has: entitled himself to the gratitude of a numerous 

class of ers.”— British and Foreign Medical Review. 


London: RoBerT HaRDWIOKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 58. bevelled boards, 


Tas QUADRILATERAL. 


Some said, “John. print it!” 
Others eal, 8 ‘ot 80 


Some said, do.good.” 
Others anid,“ Not® 


London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
i. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8yo. 108. 6d. bevelled edges, 
HE GREEK PASTORAL SORTS: Theo 
critus—Bion—Moschus. Translated and 1 
M. Z. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Tate E ition, 
aia London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. bevelled edges, 
EBREW IDYLS and DRAMAS. By Dr. 


M. J. CHAPMAN, Tvtalty College, Cambridge. Originally 
published in Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE ROMANCE of MARY CONSTANT. 
Written by HERSELF. 
“Hélas! Hélas! que ies ae et les souvenirs 
me 
London: d Otley & C & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 

8vo. 18. 


N a NEW METHOD of APPLYING 

REMEDIAL AGuyTs to the CAVITY of the TYM- 

PANUM. By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D., Surgeon to the Metro- 
politan Infirmary for D the Ear. 




















John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
YNTON GRANGE: 
By J. R. 8. HARINGTON. 
“* Lynton Grange’ is an amusing, well written tale, containing 
of great stihl and presents us with a very just appre- 


passages 
ciation of character. 

‘Lh Grange’ isa novel y a s highly inteessting description. 
The plot is well Sncsived characters well drawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous.” 





a Novel. 





London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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8, New Burlington-street. | 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. | HURST & poses NEW WORKS. 


ae N EW W ORK NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST 
N early Ready. = LYNNE, &c. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. He 
AFTER the STORM; or, Brother | at eae Meworie a tL eens | | WOOD. In3 vols. . [Ready isda 


a SES ‘om his F wpers. By th "HON. MA VIS: | 
SKINNER OB —: ee Fel ipa A a pARY | cou NTE Se COMBE ERE ant « apt. ow KNOLLYS. 
hn aa. a 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &. dus. bound. | KISSING the ROD: a Novel. 


“The g: alla int Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, was one = —_ > — re Dantes tid 
| of those men lela belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively EDMUND YATES. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


T ity ' | engaged, neatly ten years before the last century c ae to its 
LIFE of the MAKCHESA GIULIA | troubled close? and he was among as yesterday, a noble NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
FALLETTI di BAROLO, may f of the Turin Prisons. vet ran gloriot la y years, or, é ! at ‘ " " ies 
By SILVIO PELLICO, Author: Mie Prigioni.’ From | Biscences. To the list this noble soldier and most perfect gentle | SCHOOLS. 
the Original by L ady GEORG L AN: ‘ ° ULLARTON. 1 yol, | ™an took cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving 


post 8vo. with Portrait to an only s on the inheritance of a at name, and to a sorrowing | A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA. 


| widow the task of recording now ‘the bearer of the name won for : » WAY % 
| it alt his greatness. This has been done evidently as a labour of TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
C 


love by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in [Ready thia day, 
The FAIRE GOSPELLER, Passages the Le details Lf Capt. Knollys. Apart from the biogra- | 
in the Life of MISTRESS ANNE ASKEW : veeonied by phical and professional details, the volumes, moreover, are full of 


ye unworthie pen of Nicholas Moldwarp, B.A., and now first Eketches of persons of imports ance or interest who came into con- The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, 


set forth by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ “ lvol. cr. 8vo. | nexion with Lord Combermere.”—Atheneum, June 2. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 3 vols. [July Let 
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THE GERMAN WAR. 
Studies in. European Politics. 
stuart E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 


By 
(Edinburgh, 


Tur Confederation of German princes caused | 
the division—prevented the unity—of Ger- | 
So says the King of Prussia, on whose | 


many. 
yote and declaration it has ceased to exist. 
Eyen if Germany had remained at peace, 
there must have been a united Germany, sooner 
or later. German unity has no terrors for 


England; nay, in spite of all that we have | 


been told of the German fleet of the future, it 


has our very best wishes. 
measures for our friends; and all that we 
desire for Italy we desire for Germany. The 
war which has just been declared will solve the 
question. While discussions, projects, schemes, 
resolutions might have gone on for ever, the 
first shots will send every man to his proper 
side, and make Germany constitute herself, as 
well as put liberal and enlightened Europe on 
her side. 

Any one who has observed the character of 
the Germans, who has studied the late history 
of Germany, must be aware that there is no 
hope of a speedy change unless it is the result 
of a violent struggle. The mere chronicle of the 
reforms which have been proposed since 1859, 
and of their reception by the various govern- 
ments, is enough to prove that each detail 
vould have needed a century of peaceable 
work in the Diet. Each sovereign, each states- 
man, would have his particular theory of what 
was duc to the crown he wore, to the district 
he represented. A plan which proceeded from 
ia would not take with Prussia, and one 

i found favour with the two great powers 
would most certainly be rejected by the small 
Proposals to extend the power of the 
sovereigns would necessarily lead to popular dis- 
content. The mere hint of a General Parliament 
would seem revolution to the sovereigns. In 
fact, the only reform that stood -a chance of 
being accepted by one half of Germany was 
a reform that should change nothing. All 
grievances were to be redressed, and no abuses 


1 
} 


ones. 


were to be swept away. The people were to be 
free, and all the tyrants were to remain. 

Whether we look at the discussions which 
followed the Revolution of 1848, or the sugges- 
tions which have been made since the collapse 
of Austria in 1859, we find the same hopeless 
confusion. Mr. Grant Duffs study of the 
Germanic Diet gives a clear sketch of all these 
attempts, and impartially chronicles their 
failure. They may have deserved to succeed, 
but their failure was certain. It would be 
much pleasanter if revolutions could be made 
with rose-water, if the small princes of Ger- 
many would see that they were in the way and 
would retire gracefully; but as we can hardly 
expect such abnegation, it is plain that there 
must be a resort to less pleasing expedients. 
When once the difficulty is felt, there must be 
a general clearance. 

That this was the real feeling of the German 


people is shown in the turn taken by public | 
opinion on the Schleswig-Holstein war. Some of | 


our English legists—putting paper-rights against 


natural rights—speak of the Schleswig-Holstein | 


war as a brutal aggression on Denmark ; but the 
Schleswig-Holstein war had a purely political 
meaning for Germany: it was the first step 
towards unity. The national feeling of the Ger- 
mans had developed itself almost exclusively by 





brooding on Schleswig-Holstein, and any power | The most favourable sign for Prussia in the 


which put itself at the head of the national feel- 
ing, as far as the Duchies were concerned, made 


| a high bid for the more extended leadership 
| of the nation. 
| campaign had given them what fifteen years 
Mount- | 


The Germans saw that a short 


of argument had not brought a step nearer. 
The conclusion was obvious. Why not try the 


| effects of a short campaign on the unity of 


Germany? 

The programme put forward by Prussia 
shows the acceptance of this view. The 
Prussians profess “to take up arms on behalf 
of the national development of Germany, 
hitherto so powerfully hindered by individual 
interests. May the German people keep this 
lofty aim in view, and meet Prussia with con- 


fidence, and help to forward and secure the 
We have not two | 


peaceful development of the united Fatherland !” 
In other words, the war which has just begun 
is not a quarrel between Prussia and Austria, 
but an attempt at the consolidation of Northern 
Germany by the only means which, with such 
a people as the Germans, can prove effectual. 
To judge this attempt rightly, we must leave 
out of sight the accidents of the struggle, the 
character of the present King and the present 
ministers of Prussia, the sincerity of their in- 
tentions and the value of their word. We must 
ask ourselves whether Germany is everto become 
a nation, and whether there is any prospect 
of her becoming a nation by the mere force of 
argument. If we are content to see her split 
up into more than thirty particles, instead of 
forming two considerable states, we may be con- 
sistent in objecting to her struggle for national 
development. But we are not consistent in 
ridiculing her divisions till she tries to heal 
them, and exclaiming against the immorality 
of a step which our taunts have suggested. 

“German patriots,” says Mr. Grant Duff, 
“ pray for sages on the throne of Prussia, and 
fools on all the minor thrones; but as yet their 
prayers do not meet with any very satisfactory 
answer.” The first half of their prayer has 
certainly not been answered. How faira chance 
of the unity of Germany was thrown away in 
1848 through the blindness of the late King of 
Prussia! That crown might have been worn in 
peace which must now be purchased with blood. 
But there was an agency at work in 1848 which 
may now be left out of the account, and the 
issue is made much simpler as Austria is de- 
prived of an ally and Prussia of a counsellor. 
The influence of the Czar Nicholas was strongly 
exerted in favour of Austria, because he looked 
upon Austria as the supporter of legitimacy. 
It was that same influence which gave Schles- 
wig-Holstein to Denmark, which saved Austria 
in Hungary, which led France to think twice 
before taking the part of Italy. If Russia was 
still strong and unbroken, nothing would be 
more repugnant to her instincts than the sight 
of a strong North German kingdom bordering 
close upon Poland. To the rest of Europe such 
a sight should be doubly welcome, as it opposes 
one more barrier to Muscovite aggression. But 
England has more reasons than this for welcom- 
ing the union of North Germany. We are bound 
to North Germany by many ties, by tradition, 
by family, by mutual interests, by religion. 
Since England gave her assistance to Frederick 
the Great in the Seven Years’ War, there have 
been many signs that we looked for a Protest- 
ant ally on the Continent to throw its weight 
into the balance against the Catholic powers 
France and Austria. We all trust that the 
next ruler of Prussia will be nearer to England 
than any of his predecessors, and that England 
will give Prussia not only a Queen, but a repre- 
sentative of freedom and unity. 


| Fourth was offered the crown of Germany, he 


present war is that her acceptance of the popu- 
lar ery has been received with enthusiasm by 
the people, and with defiance by the princes. 
Anything which enlists the people of Germany 
against their princes, is sure to have a lasting 
effect in a country where the princes are so 
inany and the people have been so long sub- 
ject to them. When Frederick William the 


wrote to Arndt: “Is this offspring of the Revo- 
lution of 1848 really a crown? It has no cross 
on it. It does not mark on the brow of him 
who wears it the seal of the grace of God. It is 
the iron collar which would reduce to the posi- 
tion of a slave the descendant of twenty-four 
electors and kings, the chief of sixteen millions 
of men, and of the bravest and most devoted 
army in the world.” And so long as this view 
prevailed, there was no chance of Prussia tak- 
ing the lead. No cross no crown was the senti- 
ment of Frederick William. The same man had 
told the Landtag of 1847, that the last thing its 
members were to do was to represent the 
people, and had exclaimed, “ Never, never will 
I allow a piece of written paper, like a second 
Providence, to force its way between our Lord 
God in Heaven and this Jand, to rule us with 
its paragraphs, and to supersede by them the 
old holy loyalty.” Yet in less than two years 
he granted a constitution which has fully an- 
swered to the sneer of being a piece of written 
paper, and which has done much to supersede 
the old holy loyalty felt by the people for their 
sovereign. 

But though Frederick William had to retract 
his denunciation of pieces of written paper, he 
had no opportunity of withdrawing his refusal 
of the German crown. Such chances never 
come twice in a lifetime. It is not often that 
they come twice in a century. Now indeed the 
chance has come again. The golden opportunity, 
which Mr. Carlyle cannot blame his hero for 
seizing, is once more within the grasp of Prussia. 
On the one side is Austria, rent by internal 
dissensions, and menaced. by that Italy which 
till now she has thought it safe to outrage. The 
smaller sovereigns of Germany are furious with 
a power which threatens to oust them by an 
appeal to their peoples. But of these smailer 
states the majority are under the curb of 
Prussia, and Prussia will, no doubt, leave the 
southern members of the Confederation to be 
either absorbed by Austria, or to fight their 
own battles against her. 

There has been a talk of disaffection in 
Prussia itself. Some have thought that the 
unpopularity of the present regime, which, no 
doubt, is considerable, might interfere with the 
willingness of the people to serve; and it has 
been said that the reserves in some places 
showed a great reluctance. We hear from friends 
in Germany that this reluctance has been 
shown, but in such a way as to give it totally 
different meaning. It has been confined to the 
Rhenish provinces, and in them it has pro- 
ceeded from the Roman Catholic priests. The 
priests have received the mot d’ordre to agitate 
against the war, with the very natural hope 
that, if Austria wins, France will not dare to 
withdraw her troops from Rome. Accordingly, 
the priest goes to the wife of some hard-work- 
ing man who is summoned to join his corps, 
and tells her that if her husband leaves home, 
she and the children will be left to starve. The 
Frau clasps her hands, and asks in Gottes Namen 
what she is to do. She is told to go to the 
Biirgermeister, and insist on her husband being 
left with her. The consequence is that she goes 
to the Biirgermeister, with her whole family of 
children; she begins to cry and the children 
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begin to squall; the Biirgermeister tries to 
pacify her, but she refuses to be comforted ; 
she declares that she will not leave the place, 
and the children show most convincingly that 
they will not stop squalling, till the Vater is 
respited; and at last the Biirgermeister has to 
send to the commandant, and ask that the 
man may be restored to his wife and family. 
We believe several such cases have happened, 
and it is significant that all should have 
occurred in the same district. The priests 
seem to forget that the only result of making 
an agitation against Prussia in the Rhenish 
provinces will be to give France an excuse for 
demanding their annexation. We can hardly 
think that Rome is so devoted to France as to 
wish for such a consummation. The feeling of 
Germany on the subject is so strong that, as 
Mr. Grant Duff says very truly, a wilder 
dream than the French desire for the frontier 
of the Rhine never entered into the imagina- 
tion. “Any attempt to realize it,’ he adds, 
“would bring about such a union of Germany 
as few have ever hoped for;” and any action 
on the part of the German Catholics that 
excited Protestant feeling against them would 
react more strongly on Rome than on Germany. 
There has been of late no lack of dissatisfaction 
with Rome, even in the most orthodox circles. 
The Encyclical caused no pleasant sensation 
among the many moderate German Catholics. 
It is some years since the most eminent Catho- 
lic divine of Germany declared that the Tem- 
poral Power could not exist much longer in its 

resent shape. Since then the greatest learning 
in Germany has been virtually censured, and 
the highest authority has been warned to keep 
silence. Little more is needed on the part of 
Rome to make the breach irreconcilable, and 
to throw back the whole of Germany on that 
national life which is most antagonistic to 
foreign influences. 

Even if the fact of disaffection had been 
literally true, we believe that the outbreak of 
war would have put an end to it. So often, and 
in so many countries, we have seen a decided 
reluctance to engage in war superseded by 
hearty enthusiasm when war was declared. In 
France before the Italian campaign, in Ger- 
many before the Schleswig-Holstein war, there 
was something of that feeling, and each time 
that feeling was conquered. Mr. Helps has 
noticed this phenomenon in his ‘ Friends in 
Council,’ but has confined it to countries under 
despotic rule. A German historian has 
remarked its prevalence in England, though 
in England the first feeling is not reluctance, 
but indifference; and the succeeding feeling is 
not enthusiasm, but earnestness. In the case of 
the present war, the feeling must be stronger 
than ever. It may not at the first be decisive ; 
it may undergo changes as the fortune of war 
varies ; it may be influenced by many circum- 
stances, and may waver as there are conflicting 
emotions that rise uppermost: but in the end 
it will be steady, as it represents the wish of 
the German people; and when this wish comes 
to the top, through all the disguises assumed 
or forced upon it, when the Germans see that 
they are fighting for unity against helpless 
divisions, for liberty against dynasties, there 
will be no bar between the idea and its 
realization. 

Although it seems to those looking from the 
outside that the same difficulties beset both 
Prussia and Austria, as each is a long, straggling 
body, and neither is compact or homogeneous, 
one material distinction is to be made between 
them. Prussia (as Mr. Grant Duff shows) is 2 
natural, Austria an artificial body. The coun- 
tries which adjoin or run into Prussia are 
connected with her by many ties, and are one 





with her in interests. No one can say the same 
of the countries which compose the empire of 
Austria. Prussia has known ever since the time 
of the great Elector how to mould her component 
parts into one body. The limbs she throws out, 
which give her the appearance of disunion, are 
not separated from the main trunk; they are 
not stragglers, but advanced guards; not 
branches lopped off, but growing branches. 
While Austria’s provinces are her weakness, 
Prussia’s provinces are her strength. Austria 
has long been doubting between her eastern 
and her western dominions; some advisers 
have told her to give up Vienna, and fix her 
capital at Pesth; others would have her grant 
the Hungarians an absolute autonomy, and 
make a bid for the German Empire. But there 
have never been two opinions about the course 
of Prussia. She must have North Germany 
whenever she chooses to take it. How she was 
to take it, was the only question. What were 
to be the boundaries of the new kingdom? was 
France to be offered a sop? was a compromise 
to be made with Austria? and was Austria to 
profit by the example ?—these were the points 
discussed, and the problems that defied solu- 
tion. But these problems are not to be com- 
pared with those which have long paralyzed 
the efforts of Austrian statesmen, and which 
must now lead them to accept with despair 
whatever Fate may choose to give them. The 
best that can be given them is something which 
is more favourable than they have a right to 
expect, but which they never could have de- 
manded ; and even if the fortune of war should 
favour Austria, we do not know that this will 
be given her. 

It is very possible that South Germany may 
drag on for some time longer without any 
material change, that the fragments of the Diet 
may survive on the other side of the Main, and 
that parts of Austria and Bavaria may be igno- 
rant of what has taken place in the North. But 
meanwhile the North will have constituted 
itself; and in the sight of a large compact body 
where formerly so many provinces were ham- 
pered by so many princelings, of an active and 
industrious centre of commerce in the place of 
hardworking individuals and obstructive govern- 
ments, of narrow provincialism succeeded by 
thoughts of general welfare, and petty pride 
expanding into emulation, there is much for 
England to admire, nothing for England to 
regret. 





The Princes Progress; and other Poems. By 
Christina Rossetti. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue pathos which springs from a sense of what 
is deep and abiding in human love and desire, 
and of what is casual and brief in human for- 
tune, would seem to give the tone to Miss 
Rossetti’s musings. With her the perception of 
beauty, however, is as keen as that of pathos, 
and these together form an imagination sadly 
sweet—one, moreover, which has been long 
and sedulously disciplined. In the book before 
us this imagination is seen in its prime: the 
sentiment is warm, the observation fresh, the 
art subtle and mature. We have the summer 
of the writer’s genius, which sits less, indeed, 
in the sunshine than where 
The cedar sheds its dark green layers of shade, 


or the yew overshadows the mound. The foliage 
above is thick and dark, but the foliage of 
summer still. 

‘The Prince’s Progress, like the ‘Goblin 
Market’ of the same writer, is an allegory, and 
an allegory, moreover, illustrating a similar 
idea. In both works the argument is the power 
of temptation to beguile man from the worthy 
and earnest work of life. In ‘Goblin Market’ 





the temptations are resisted and overcome,—jy 
‘The Prince’s Progress’ they triumph. Peng. 
trated with the conviction that the waiti 
Princess pines under his delay, the Prince jg 
nevertheless, drawn from the direct road by 
every wayside inducement. The moral of the 
poem, therefore, lies in the value which jt 
attaches to the strong will that can postpone 
present pleasure for the sake of the hereafter, 

In a great measure Miss Rossetti redeems 
her work from stiffness and artificial ingenuity 
—generally the besetting weakness of allego 
--by painting scenes which, though touched by 
the light of imagination, are yet as vividly true 
as if they were photographs of familiar objects, 
Here, fur example, is a description of the arid 
region in passing through which the worn-out 
Prince suffers himself to be delayed at the caye 
of the Rosicrucian :— 


Off he set. The grass grew rare, 
A blight lurked in the darkening air, 
The very moss grew hueless and spare, 
The last daisy stood all astunt ; 
Behind his back the soil lay bare, 
But barer in front. 


A land of chasm and rent, a land 
Of rugged blackness on either hand : 
If water trickled its track was tanned 
With an edge of rust to the chink ; 
If one stamped on stone or on sand 
It returned a clink. 


A lifeless land, a loveless land, 
Without lair or nest on either hand : 
Only scorpions jerked in the sand, 
Black as black iron, or dusty pale ; 
From point to point sheer rock was manned 
By scorpions in mail. 


A land of neither life nor death, 
Where no man buildeth or fashioneth, 
Where none draws living or dying breath ; 
No man cometh or goeth there, 
No man doeth, seeketh, saith, 
In the stagnant air. 


If the above extract shows the writer’s power 
in painting external nature, the end of the 
poem no less reveals her faculty of exhibiting, 
in forcible and affecting pictures, human suffer- 
ing, feebleness, and remorse. After many delays 
on his road and wanderings from it, the Prince 
at length reaches the palace of her who should 
have been his rescued bride; but, alas !— 


Day is over, the day that wore. 
What is this that comes through the door, 
The face covered, the feet before? 
This that coming takes his breath ; 
This Bride not seen, to be seen no more 
Save of Bridegroom Death? 


Veiled figures carrying her 
Sweep by, yet make no stir; 
There is a smell of spice and myrrh, 
A bride-chant burdened with one name; 
The bride-song rises steadier 
Than the torches’ flame: 


** Too late for love, too late for joy, 
Too late, too late! 
You loitered on the road too long, 
You trifled at the gate : 
The enchanted dove upon her branch 
Died without a mate; 
The enchanted princess in her tower 
Slept, died, behind the grate ; 
Her heart was starving all this while 
You made it wait. 
**Ten years ago, five years ago, 
One year ago, 
Even then you had arrived in time, 
Though somewhat slow ; 
Then you had known her living face 
Which now you cannot know: 
The frozen fountain would have leaped, 
The buds gone on to blow, 
The warm south wind would have awaked 
To melt the snow. 


*«Ts she fair now as she lies? 
Once she was fair ; 

Meet queen for any kingly king, 
With gold-dust on her hair. 

Now these are poppies in her locks, 
White poppies she must wear ; 
Must wear a veil to shroud her face 
And the want graven there : 

Or is the hunger fed at length, 
Cast off the care? 
“* We never saw her with a smile 
Or with a frown; 
Her bed seemed never soft to her, 
Though tossed of down; 
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She little heeded what she wore, 
Kirtle, or wreath, or gown ; 

We think her white brows often ached 
Beneath her crown, 

Till silvery hairs showed in her locks 
That used to be so brown. 


««We never heard her speak in haste : 
Her tones were sweet, 

And modulated just so much 
As it was meet : 

Her heart sat silent through the noise 
And concourse of the street. 

There was no hurry in her hands, 
No hurry in her feet ; 

There was no bliss drew nigh to her, 
That she might run to greet. 


“You should have wept her yesterday, 
Wasting upon her bed: 

But wherefore should you weep to-day 
That she is dead? 

Lo, we who love weep not to-day, 
But crown her royal head. 

Let be these poppies that we strew, 
Your roses are too red; 

Let be these poppies, not for you 
Cut down and spread.” 

Of the plaintive sentiment of these stanzas, 
of their music, of the beauty by which the per- 
vading idea is illustrated, no qualified reader of 
poetry can doubt. Here, too, as elsewhere, we 
note a speciality of Miss Rossetti’s mind. She 
seldom offers to us pictures of present emo- 
tion. She does not unveil to us the face of 
humanity until the flush of human impulse has 
died away. We do not see the conflict of the 
heart, but the sequel of that conflict. Hence 
there is in some of her best pictures the air of 
the cathedral rather than that of the world 
without. Her saints and heroes have not the 
stir and dust of life about them; but they smile 
to us in a repose almost mournful, like effigies 
from a stained window or the sculptured forms 
of knight and dame in the coloured light of 
theaisle. We notice, indeed, not without regret, 
that most of these poems are set in a minor 
key—that a strain of suffering insinuates itself 
even into the author's devotional pieces. It is 
true that to all who think and feel deeply a 
mystery broods over life, and that its enigmas 
are not to be solved by conventional phrases; 
still “’tis in ourselves,” after all, “ that we are 
thus or thus”; and the proofs which sustain 
our hope are certainly not more important than 
the disposition to recognize them. It may even 
be that the spiritual instinct which we call 
faith is its own best evidence. In the poetic 
mind, if in any, we expect this instinct to pre- 
dominate; and we cannot but lament that the 
tone of Miss Rossetti’s poetry—always, be it 
remembered, religiously submissive—should be 
that of the dirge rather than of the anthem. 
Setting aside this objection, and warning the 
reader that the volume is not poetry made 
easy, but a book which requires a co-operating 
imagination on his own part, we warmly com- 
mend it to perusal. There is scarcely a poem 
(if we make any exception it is to ‘Under the 
Rose’) which does not evolve a distinct idea or 
feeling with finished charm of manner. Of the 
melody and beauty with which melody itself 
can be described, we find, in the poem called 
‘Maiden-Song,’ an example which we cannot 
refuse to extract :— 

Trilled her song and swelled her song 
With maiden coy caprice 

In a labyrinth of throbs, 
Pauses, cadences ; 

Clear-noted as a dropping brook, 
Soft-noted like the bees, 

Wild-noted as the shivering wind 
Forlorn through forest trees : 

Love-noted like the wood-pigeon 
Who hides herself for love, 

Yet cannot keep her secret safe, 
But cooes and cooes thereof : 

Thus the notes rang loud or low. 


What we have quoted, even more than what 
we have said, will send our poetical readers to 
the book. 








A History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land, from the Year after the Oxford Parlia- 
ment (1259) to the Commencement of the 
Continental War (1793). Compiled entirely 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records. 
By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 1259—1400, (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


Ir is not difficult to imagine the thoughtful 
smile which must have passed over the face 
of Prof. Rogers as he read the sentences in 
which the most imaginative of our living 
historians recently advised the students of 
Edinburgh University to regard modern writers 
with suspicion, and to consult Collins’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Peerage’ as the source of large 
and trustworthy information concerning the 
state of their country in the feudal period. 
At the time of reading Mr. Carlyle’s ad- 
dress, the Oxford Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, after five years of patient research in 
the muniment-rooms of Merton, Queen’s and 
New College, and in the Public Record Office, 
was correcting the last proof-sheets of this 
remarkable contribution to the history of 
England; and as he turned his mind from the 
applauded words of the eloquent and venerable 
lecturer to the structure and aim of his own 
undertaking, it is not improbable that, without 
any loss of confidence in the soundness of his 
method, he may have experienced a depressing 
doubt whether the times were in the humour 
to do justice to his labours. Of sucha condition 
of mistrust and discouraging apprehension indi- 
cations appear in the Preface, where the author 
observes, “I anticipate that the facts and com- 
ments contained in these volumes will attract 
but few readers. The form of such a work is 
necessarily re; ulsive, and the dry details of busi- 
ness transacted many centuries ago will have but 
little charm forthe general public.” In these words 
it is easy to catch a note of that despondency 
to which writers are liable when, after a period 
of sustained effort, they launch upon the world 
the result of long and anxious toil. Sometimes 
the despondency is justified by the consequences 
of publication; but on the present occasion we 
will venture to predict that the author will be 
disappointed of his neglect. We cannot think 
so ill of the general public as to fear that it 
will fail to see in this first instalment of a 
noble task one of the most fascinating books of 
modern history. 

Without for a moment consenting to the 
author’s application of the epithet “repulsive” 
to the form of his work, we can admit that at 
first sight his pages are not calculated to allure 
the lovers of eafy reading. Comprising many 
hundred tables of prices,—drawn from the ela- 
borate farm accounts of certain great landed 
proprietors and wealthy corporations of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,—thesecond 
volume looks at first sight as though it must be 
a prodigious compilation of all the tariffs of all 
the custom-houses of the civilized world; and 
though the first volume contains no such for- 
midable collection of numerical charts, a hasty 
survey of its leaves will alarm those idlers who 
have a nervous dread of figures. But no sooner 
has the student mastered the introductory chap- 
ter, than he obtains a view of the pleasure in 
store for him, and sees that the author, who 
modestly describes himself as “an antiquary by 
accident,” has unearthed the materials for a 
picture of the social life of feudal England, 
and knows how to handle them with effect. 
Though no reader with the instincts of an 
antiquary, or with any tincture of scholarly 
discernment, will be slow to see that the judi- 
cious use of such materials must necessarily 
produce important results, the full value of the 





documents is not seen until the student recalls 
certain conditions of the society to which they 
relate. 

In 1259—the date at which the Professor 
commences his story, because it is the earliest 
point of time from which he has procured a 
continuous chain of statistical information— 
the bailiff system was in full action; and 
it remained in universal operation until the 
disastrous consequences of the Black Death, 
effecting an important revolution in the agri- 
cultural arrangements of the country, caused 
the great holders of land to withdraw from the 
business of agriculture, and let their demesnes to 
tenant-farmers. At the time mentioned, the ordi- 
nary manor was divided into four portions :—the 
lord’s demesne, in close proximity to the manor- 
house; the land apportioned to the freeholders; 
the ground and tenements assigned to the vil- 
leins ; and the lord’s waste or common, in which 
all the tenants of the estate had certain rights, 
The demesne, or lord’s reserved land, was 
always an important part of the manor, and 
in the later half of the thirteenth century it 
was invariably cultivated by the lord himself, 
or by a bailiff who acted merely as the lord’s 
servant, and, apart from his duty to his em- 
ployer, had no personal interest in the prosperity 
of the farm. Hence the proudest baron of that 
day was a farmer as well as a landlord; and 
usually he was a very shrewd man of business, 
clever at a bargain, and resolute in demanding 
his dues. Unlike the wealthy peers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, who 
regarded agriculture as a pursuit on which 
they could not bestow personal care without 
loss of caste, the nobles of the Second Richard’s 
time farmed on a large scale and with a keen 
eye for profit. Through their agents they bought 
and sold in public market; and in the entire 
management of their estates they used every 
honest means to swell their revenues. To those 
who have formed their ideal of the feudal 
aristocracy from Scott’s novels, this view of the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist nobles will be far from 
acceptable ; and students of sterner stuff, whose 
historical knowledge has been gathered in less 
imaginative fields, will have to get the better 
of certain illusions and misconceptions before 
they will be in a position to believe that the 
habitual pursuit of petty gains marked the lives 
of those superb earls whom romantic fiction 
delights to represent as scattering largess to 
the poor whenever they rode forth from the 
gates of their castles. Hallam —a writer in 
no degree prone to exaggerate the pictu- 
resque features of the past—could not bring 
himself to believe that the commercial spirit 
animated the superior classes of medizval 
society. Convinced that chivalric sentiment 
was irreconcilable with the selfishness of trade, 
he described the feudal nobility as incapable 
of enriching themselves by petty exactions, 
and even argues that their reluctance to a 
propriate the savings of their most humble 
dependents contributed to the gradual emanci- 
pation of the villeins. Mr. Rogers, however, 
places it beyond question that the feudal 
superior neglected “no source of income, 
however small,” and that, when he had farmed 
his demesne to the best possible account, he 
pressed for every farthing due to him, “from 
the fines, quit-rents, and compositions levied on 
the tenants, from tolls of fairs, markets, and 
ferries, and from many other small sources of 
income, issuing, for the most part, from manorial 
rights.” Often the payments thus exacted were 
very trivial ; but in the aggregate they amounted 
to important sums that helped in no slight 
degree to sustain the dignity of a feudal chief. 

It was the same with prelates and abbots as 
with powerful laymen. The governors of great 
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corporations, lay or ecclesiastical, were no less 


eager to make the most of their estates; and so 
long as the bailiff system was in force their 
concern in agricultural operations extended to 
every detail of husbandry. Moreover, whilst 
this system endured, the estates of great land- 
holders usually lay in several counties more or 
less remote from each other. A great baron | 
would hold manors on the Welsh border and | 
the East coast, in Northumberland and the 
midland provinces. In addition to his Irish 
estates, Roger Bigod possessed manors in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, Berkshire, Glou- 
cester; and Mr. Rogers speaks of the lands 
pertaining to this earldom as constituting “the | 
most compact, perhaps, of all the estates whose 
records have been preserved to the present 
time.” The lands of Isabella de Fortibus lay in | 
Yorkshire, the Isle of Wight, and intervening | 
counties. In like manner, the warden and, 
fellows of Merton College owned land in| 
Oxfordshire, Kent, Surrey, Bucks, Warwick, | 
Wilts, Leicester, Cambridge, Hunts, Hants, | 
Durham, and Northumberland. At the period 
under consideration, the demesne of every 
manor being actually cultivated by the lord’s | 
bailiff, it follows that the landowner was per- | 
sonally concerned in the business of farming 
wherever he had an estate. Roger Bi vod had 
on his own hands at least one large| 
farm in every county where he owned a/ 
manor, and in cases he had several | 
large farms in a single county. Merton College | 
tilled the soil in no less than twelve counties. 
But though Earl Bigod’s estates were scattered 
over many counties, the accounts of them all| 
were annually brought together for a simul- | 
taneous audit ; and, in order that those accounts | 
might be easily intelligible to the proprietor, | 
they were made out upon a uniform system of 
weights and measures. “In Bigod’s case the 
examination was generally done by John Bigod, | 
the earl’s younger brother, a wealthy clergy-| 
man. The Merton College audit was taken by | 
the warden and: sub-warden. ] 


some 


In order, now- 
ever, to an intelligible schedule of profit and | 
loss, it was plainly essential that a wniform | 
system of measures should be adopted.” Hence, | 
on obtaining inspection of the farm accounts } 
of Mexton College, Mr. Rogers saw the record | 
of agricultural operations in twelve different 
counties, and learned the v: kinds of 
tillage carried out in different parts of the| 
kingdom, as well as the different degrees of| 
prosperity experienced at the same date by the | 
agriculturists of distant localities. 

These accounts, having been kept with great | 
minuteness, throw a flood of light on many of | 
the darkest questions of the dark ages. By a| 
bold, but withal a cautious, use of their data, | 
Prof. Rogers makes calculations with regard to | 
the population of the entire country both| 
before and after the ravages of the Black| 
Death. He can state with precision the diet 
and wages of workpeople, and criticize the 
relations of labour and capital at the time of 
Tyler’s insurrection. Some of his conclusions 
with regard to the social condition of the 
inferior classes at the periods under consider- 
ation are novel and startling; and 


rious 


g; of these 
views few are more noteworthy than those 
which relate to the villenage of the fourteenth 
century. 

Not the least important of the many signi-| 
ficant facts ascertained by Mr. Rogers is the 
general consumption of wheat by the lower 
classes of feudal England. “It will be seen,” 
he says, “that the largest part of the land 
under the plough was occupied by crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats. Wheat was the cus-| 


not abundant on this point, the breadth sown 
annually would be conclusive proof. Barley 
was sometimes mixed with the wheat in the 
allowances made to farm-servants ; but its chief 
use was in the manufacture of beer, which 
seems to have been brewed in small quantities, 
and for immediate consumption. Wheat is 
sometimes, but rarely, malted. Oat-malt is 
much more common. The chief use of oats was 
for horse-food, but oatmeal was made for the 
broth or porridge of the house.” Having learnt 
that wheat was the chief article of food amongst 
all classes, the author goes on to compute the 
population of the country from the ascertained 
capability of the soil to produce this cereal 
crop. From the unassailable principle that 
“the rate of production in any country which 
imports no food, or very little food, could it 
be positively ascertained, is the gauge of the 
possible population,” he argues that the maxi- 
mum of agricultural productiveness in medizeval 
England will give us the extreme possiblenumber 
of her inhabitants. Hence, since wheat was the 
customary food of the people, and since it may 
be assumed that every individual required a 
quarter of wheat per annum for his sustenance, 
it is inferred that “there were generally as 
many people existent in this country in the 
fourteenth century as there were, on an average, 
quarters of corn to feed them with.” When it 
is stated that from seven to eight bushels of 
wheat per acre was a fair crop for good land in 
the fourteenth century; and that to obtain this 
small crop a fifth of that quantity was ordi- 
narily expended in seed, it will be clear that 
Mr. Rogers shows no disposition to underrate 
the productiveness of the soil when he con- 
cludes “that, taking the facts of the Merton 
estates as a sufficient specimen of the quantity 








| produced, an acre of wheat would have’ been 


necessary for each person’s maintenance.” By 
this computation alone the reader is instructed 
that he may not look to medieval society for 
that golden age of romantic husbandry when 
every rood of ground maintained its man. If 
every acre of land were under the plough, and 
every acre were enabled by some supernatural 
agency to produce wheat-crops year after year, 
without the recreative repose of periodic fallows 
and the support of fertilizing manure, the 
entire number of acres comprised by the whole 
area of the country would represent the num- 
ber of persons able to subsist within its limits, 
without the assistance of imported food. Even 
in a miraculous golden age, each man would 
have required an acre instead of a rood. It 
remains to be asked how large a proportion of 
the country was under the plough in the four- 
teenth century. ’ 

To give an exact answer to this question 
is even beyond the powers of Prof. Rogers, 
who knows almost as much about the agri- 
culture of medieval England as an ordinary 
English nobleman of our own days knows about 
the state of his fancy farm; but, instead of 
showing any tendency to compute at too small 
a number the arable acres of the fourteenth- 
century farmers, he dissents from the “ general 
impression, which must needs be vague, and is, 
I believe, founded solely on antecedent pro- 
babilities, that the area of arable land in Eng- 
land five hundred years ago was much less than 


| at present.” Against the large quantity of land 


that has been broken up and brought under the 
plough within the last fifty years, he sets the 
wide breadth of arable land that has, in these 
later generations, been converted into pasture, 
and the many acres of fertile soil withdrawn 
from husbandry by the rapid growth of our 
cities. He reminds us that the richly-wooded 


——_———————_—_—_— ——. 
minor gentry were unknown in medizval times 
when “cultivation was carried on up to the very 
doors of the house, the more so, perhaps, ag 
proximity to the master’s abode was an element 
of security for the crop,” and such nobles ag 
the Lords De Ros grew wheat-crops in the 
southern valley of the park of Belvoir Castle, 
But though he is satisfied that the farmers of 
the fourteenth century used the plough far more 
extensively than most writers on the subject haye 
imagined, he is of opinion that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, and in years of excep. 
tional abundance, “the wheat produced in Eng. 
land five hundred years ago would not have 
sufficed for more than from two and a half to 
three millions.” When all deductions have been 
made from this maximum of productiveness, g0 
as to arrive at the average ability of the coun- 
try to support human life, Mr. Rogers is in- 
clined to think that the population of the 
entire country did not exceed one million and 
a half. “But whether,” he adds, “the num- 
ber of the English and Welch people in the 
fourteenth century was one and a half, or 
two, or even two and a half millions, it is 
certain that the rate of production precludes 
the possibility of its being more than the 
highest estimate.” 

In so far as Mr. Rogers demonstrates that 
the working men of the fourteenth century 
were, upon the whole, far better paid and fed 
than the labourers of modern England, he 
merely supports a view which, in these later 
years, has been generally accepted by historical 
students; but he is an utterer of new things 
when he proves to us that the villein of the, 
fourteenth century, instead of being the mere 
chattel that the law-books represent him, must 
have been a man endowed with legal rights 
and a very considerable amount of personal 
independence. Many traces still remained of 
his old servile and absolute dependence upon 
the will of his lord. He was liable to the 
restraint of a feudal superior in the exercise of 
common paternal rights; he was still exposed 
to liabilities “which to our eyes must appear 
outrageous invasions of personal freedom”; but 
he had long since ceased to be a pure slave, in 
the sense in which the negro workman in the 
Southern States of the American Republic was 
a slave until the other day. He was required 
to render services to his lord, and frequently 
these services were onerous; but custom had 
given him the right to commute the labour- 
rent for a pecuniary payment. Unlike the 
wretched farm-labourer of this generation, the 
serf of the fourteenth century had his cottage 
and piece of land, of which he held secure pos- 
session so long as he fulfilled his fixed duties 
to his superior. Nowhere has Mr. Rogers 
come upon evidence of a single sale of 
villeins or their services, although he has 
examined the accounts of numerous estates, 
in which notice is taken of infinitely small 
gains derived by lords from their customary 
rights over villeins. On this matter the author 
observes— 

“T do not doubt that the social state of villenage 
existed, and that at some time or the other, in the 
days of the earlier Norman kings, it implied abso- 
lute dependence on the will of the lord, and a 
negation of all rights in land and chattels. The 
fact, however, that the law-books insist on the 
degraded state of the villain, would not, I think, be 
quite convincing, because it is a natural tendency 
of legal pedantry to speak of decaying or even 
extinct institutions as though they still had a 
vitality and vigour. For though laws may be 
guided by practice, it is founded on custom or 
statute, and both these are theoretically binding, 
|‘though really inoperative, long after a different 





tomary food of the people of this country from | parks and ornamental grounds that surround | rule has prevailed in practice. Anything like the 
the earliest times, Even if the evidence were | the country dwellings of our aristocracy and | extreme theory of villenage was, I am convinced, 
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extinct before the close of the thirteenth century. 
+ * But in the many thousand accounts which I 
have investigated, general, nay wellnigh universal, 
as is the entry of customary payments, contingent 
fines for licences granted to villains, penalties 
levied for feudal transgressions, and compensations 
made for customary services, all of which occur 
abundantly, I have never found a trace of any 
transfer of villains, or even of their services, to 
third parties. Surely if the dependence of a villain 
was so complete as has been generally believed, and 
his state was so completely a negation of rights, 
we should find some solitary instance of the actual 
sale of these unfortunates, or of some concession 
of their labour to others. So absolute a silence, I 
submit, is sufficient to prove that the legal theory 
of a villain’s total lack of civil rights as against 





his lord had become antiquated before the period | 


to which I refer, that, namely, which is treated in 
these volumes.” 

In all this Mr. Rogers directly opposes 
Hallam, who regards the fourteenth century 
as “the age when a sense of political servitude 
was most keenly felt” in many parts of Europe, 
and further remarks, “Thus the insurrection 
of the Jacquerie in France about the year 1358 
had the same character and resulted in a great 
measure from the same causes as that of the 
English peasants in 1381.” To Mr. Rogers these 
insurrections have as little in common as two 
insurrectionary movements, breaking out in 
the same century amidst the peasantry of two 
feudal nations, could possibly have. The insur- 
rection of the Jacquerie was the desperate effort 
of a wretched population goaded by excessive 
suffering ; whereas Tyler’s insurrection occurred 
at a period of plenty, when the insurgent 
multitude, instead of enduring the miseries of 
want, were in prosperous circumstances. By 
sweeping away a large proportion of the people, 
—a proportion which Mr. Rogers estimates at 
from one-third to one-half of the entire popula- 
tion,—the Black Death effected an unprece- 
dented dearth of labour and a corresponding 





rise in the rate of wages, thus placing employers 
in urgent difficulty and giving the workmen 


who survived the pestilence an equal degree of 
good fortune. To reduce the exorbitant demands 
of labour, the remunerations of industry were 
fixed by royal proclamation and parliamentary 
enactment; but these measures were powerless 
to change the value of a commodity-the demand 
for which greatly exceeded the supply. The 
king was no more able to check by royal com- 
mand the growing value of labour than Canute 
by an imperial utterance was able to check the 
advance of the waves. The conflict between 
employers and workmen continued, and became 
all the more acrimonious because the inferior 
class was victorious, whilst the landowners 
could not see the real source of their distress. 
In their impotency to procure workmen for 
wages beneath the market value of labour, 
the manorial lords must have been reluc- 
tant to accept the money-payments with 
which custom had empowered the villeins to 
liquidate the ancient claims which their feudal 
superiors had upon their services. The position 
of the contending parties unquestionably coun- 
tenances Mr. Rogers’s suggestion as to the 
immediate cause of Tyler’s insurrection,—“ Was 
it not an attempt to transmute the pecuniary 
compensation into the labour-rent, and so 
revive the tenures and the labour-prices of the 
earlier part of the century, which led to the 
insurrection ?” 

In his chapter on “ Social Distinctions and 
the General Distribution of Wealth,” and still 
more fully in the chapter on “Journeys and 
Markets,” Mr. Rogers shows that our ancestors 
of the fourteenth century enjoyed many induce- 
ments to and facilities for intercommunication 


which were greatly diminished by the Reforma- 





tion, the destruction of the monasteries, and the 


division of the church lands amongst a number 
of resident proprietors. Speaking of the influ- 
ence of the customary religious pilgrimages, 
the author observes, “The roads, however, 
repaired by comuron law at the charge of all 
owners of property, were in all likelihood far 
better than existed after the Reformation, 
when the necessity for easy and convenient 
communication was annulled by the abandon- 
ment of the custom of making these religious 
journeys, and by the fact that estates were 
more compact, and therefore the visitation of 
remote properties was less frequent. The 
monasteries, too, whose interest on many 
grounds was bound up with the existence of 
easy and safe communication, must have done 
their best to keep roads open and in good 
repair.” Notwithstanding the action of trades 
unions in these later-years, it is shown that 
masons and working builders were actually 
better paid in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, when no such combinations existed ; and, 
on the other hand, it is shown that the persons 
who required the services of such artisans got 
far more for their money than they would get 
now-a-days. In 1448 Merton College built their 
bell-tower for a sum which represents in modern 
money 1,703/. 12s. 6d.; whereas such a work 
at this time, when the artisans are less liberally 
remunerated, would cost from 3,000/. to 4,000/, 
The profits of contractors, the greater expenses 
of supervision, and the trade regulations that 
lessen the workman’s efficiency are regarded 
by the author as the chief causes of this pro- 
digious increase in the price of builder’s work. 
In another part of his work, where he shows 
that in the fourteenth century even the villein 
had his cottage and plot of ground, Prof. Rogers 
laments the rapid disappearance of our county 
freeholders, and the absorption of the land of 
the country into the hands of a few persons. 
Deploring this revolution—which is not the less 
fraught with peril because it is being consum- 
mated by the silent action of the law—the 
writer, alluding to a teacher whose voice is 
silent for ever, observes, “It is only a short 
time since that a newspaper article charged 
the wisest and most prudent man which this 
country, perhaps this nation, has ever produced, 
when he commented on the grievous change 
which we witness now, with a desire of taking 
the lands of the rich for distribution among 
the poor. It might have been retorted that for 
the last 300 years, still more fully for the last 
fifty, the lands of the poor have been taken by 
the rich.” 

In conclusion it is almost needless to observe 
that these volumes abound with materials of 
amusement for antiquaries, who take but little 
interest in the grander questions of history, 
and have no taste for the difficult problems 
of political science. Mr. Rogers has brought 
to light many words that give new interest 
to terms used by husbandmen. He tells us 
that in the thirteenth century “the second 
crop’ of grass, or aftermath, was called rewan- 
num,’—whence, doubtless, are derived the 
“rawing ” of our East Anglian farmers, and the 
“rowen” of the agriculturists of New England. 
Giving the prices of some horses bought for 
considerable sums in the thirteenth century, the 
writer observes, “a horse designated asaruncina 
was purchased at Burton for5/. 10s. in 1262.” In 
a note, Mr. Rogers adds, “ Runcina, according 
to Ducange, is the rous or roux of the Romance 
language. In its Spanish form, rocin, it is 
said to signify a poor or worthless animal. The 
reader will discover the term in the name which 
Don Quixote gives his steed.” 








The Critical English Testament; being an 
Adaptation of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ With 
numerous Notes, showing the Precise Results 
of Modern Criticism and Exegesis. Edited 
by the Rev. W. L. Blackley and the Rev. 
James Hawes. Vol. I. The Gospels. (Strahan.) 


Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ was first published in the 
year 1742, It is a precious book, containing 
much suggestive comment on the New Tes- 
tament in a condensed form. The Latin words 
used by the writer are admirably selected, and 
could scarcely be improved. By translating the 
book into English, a few years ago, its beaut 
was spoilt and its utility greatly impaired. 
No version can do full justice to the original, 
and therefore the work should not be touched. 
Left in its original shape, it must always be 
prized by devout and thoughtful readers. The 
present editors make a mistake in translating 
the book once more; for no one that can 
read Latin will resort to their version, though 
it faithfully presents the ‘Gnomon,’ without 
abridgment or omission, except of arguments 
based on corrupt readings. 

The work before us is an adaptation ot 
Bengel, that is, the editors profess to have in- 
corporated the important results of modern tex- 
tual criticism, especially as represented by the 
publications of Tischendorf, Alford, and others, 
which are inserted in brackets wherever re- 
quired. Their first object has been to put into 
the hands of their readers “a lucid, concise, 
and reliable commentary on the teachings and 
the text of the New Testament.” 

We sympathize in every attempt to make 
English readers acquainted with the results of 
criticism on the New Testament. All depends 
on the manner in which any endeavour to do 
so is carried out. But a translation of Bengel, 
with various readings from Tischendorf, is not 
the best method that could be devised for that 
end; nor are the editors competent to the task, 
for it is plain that they have a very inadequate 
perception of the real wants which thinking 
men feel, and of the right way to supply them. 
Their book furnishes small evidence of their 
knowing the difficulties inherent in the New 
Testament records, or the critics who have 
recently handled them. The two names usually 
put together as authority for new readings of 
the text are Tischendorf and Alford. Lachmann 
is ignored; so are the majority of the most 
recent interpreters. It is well that De Wette 
and Meyer are used ; but later, as well as acuter, 
critics are passed by. 

No principle seems to have guided the selec- 
tion of readings introduced. Many trifling ones 
are recorded, while others which are important 
are omitted. Thus there is abundance of re- 
marks like these:—“ Omit ot gaydéyrec, they 
that had eaten. Read they were. Tisch. Alf.” 
“Omit 6 Inootc, Jesus, Tisch. Alf.” “ For 
Nywy abroic, saying unto them, read cai Zeyer, 
and said. Tisch. Alf.” There is no allusion to 
the omission of Luke xxii. 44, 45, in ancient 
authorities, among which are A. B. R.; nor is 
the result of modern criticism given at John vii. 
21, 22, where therefore (cut roivo) belongs to 
the 2lst verse, not to the 22nd as it does in 
the received text. The editors should have fur- 
nished valuable readings only, using Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. 

The untrustworthiness of the editors’ additions 
may be seen from their statements that in the 
21st chapter of St. John’s Gospel the 24th and 
25th verses are “omitted in some MSS. and 
generally thought to be by a disciple of the 
Ephesian church”; that the Sadducees “ inter- 
preted Scripture ina gross and sensual spirit” ; 
that Meyer “places Luke before Mark”: all 
which are incorrect. In the 5th chapter of 
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St. Matthew, the fourth and fifth verses of the | 


received text should be transposed, after 
the most ancient and best authorities. “The 
change is very doubtful,” say the editors. No 
reading ismore certain ; Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf rightly sanction it. The difficulties of 
the two genealogies in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are not clearly stated, much less 
solved; and the fact of Cyrenius being governor 
of Syria at the time of a general census of the 
Roman empire, immediately before Christ’s 
birth, is unnoticed, though it involves great 
perplexity, or, as some say, a mistake in the 
evangelist. No attempt is made to reconcile 
the Synoptists and Fourth Gospel respecting 
the day on which Jesus ate the Paschal supper ; 
and the discrepancies of the Gospels, numerous 
as they are, are lightly touched or unnoticed. 
The editors ought, therefore, to have confined 
themselves either to a bare translation of 
Bengel, or to have gone more fully to work 
both in supplementing his exegesis and correct- 
ing the common text. An English reader 
having no knowledge of Greek will not learn 
the precise results of modern textual criticism 
from the present work; and he will assuredly 
not perceive from it the best and most recent 
interpretations. The title it bears, ‘ The Critical 
English Testament,’ is catching, but misleading. 
Though far behind the present state of exegesis, 
Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ has still its value, but in the 
original Latin. Persons ignorant of Latin and 
Greek may find more to their purpose else- 
where. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Felix Holt, the Radical. By George Eliot. 
3 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

THERE is an old midland family and estate, 
about which there have been many lawsuits, and 
some intricate secrets. The title of the present 
holders has derived from the questionable 
dealing of a long-ago owner, by which it was 
alienated from the direct line, but liable to 
revert to another line on the extinction of the 
original family. Mrs. Transome, the wife of 
the present owner, has been a beautiful, high- 
spirited, unscrupulous woman in times past, sin- 
ning partly to please herself, and partly for the 
sake of her younger son. When the story opens, 
she is expecting back this son, after nineteen 
years’ absence in the East. The meeting of 
mother and son, who have parted when he 
was a youth and she still a beautiful woman, 
is subtle in its indications. He has become 
a man and a merchant, an Eastern in all‘ his 
tastes and habits, and something more than a 
Greek in his keen business-capabilities. The 
character of Harold Transome is clever,—the 
clear- sighted, hard, unimpressionable, good- 
natured man, without a fibre of sympathy, 
yet neither unjust nor cruel, only without feel- 
ing, except for what concerns himself. Harold 
Transome declares his intention to stand for 








the county as a Radical. The period is just 
after the passing of the Reform Bill; and 
Harold Transome, the political Radical,worldly 
to the tips of his fat, well-shaped fingers, yet 
not dishonourable, stands in contrast to the 
noble ideal Radical, Felix Holt. All the author’s 
strength has been thrown into drawing this 
man. All the good that lay in the ascetic life of 
the old Roman Catholic saints has been skilfully 
caught; but it is dedicated to a life of self- 
renunciation for the good of his fellow-men in 
this life, and not to the aim of his own mere 
personal salvation in another world. He belongs | 
to the working class; his father has been a 
working-man, who invented two quack medi- 
cines, full of wonderful drugs of demoniacal 
power, leaving by his will money enough to 








educate his only child, Felix, and to apprentice 
him to a doctor, his and his wife’s ambition 
being that their son should be “a regular prac- 
titioner,” and drive about in his gig. Felix 
having discovered, in the course of his studies, 
the humbug of the wonderful elixir and 
corresponding pills, and having also his heart 


| opened to discern right and wrong, and to 


choose the right, renounces his father’s profit- 
able legacy, learns watch-making to support 


| himself and his mother, determines to remain 


all his life a poor man, and to be the companion 
of poor men, giving up his whole life to assuage 
evil and ignorance, renouncing for himself all 
thought of personal happiness, providing him- 
self instead with great patience. 

The contrast between the man who is a 
mere political Radical and the true friend and 
lover of working men, whose radicalism goes 
down to the roots of his life, is beautifully 
wrought out. The connecting link between the 
two men is Esther, the daughter of the Inde- 
pendent minister of the town. She is strangel 
connected with the fortunes of Harold, ren 
long-past secrets of which neither are aware, 
until these secrets, like a long bill drawn upon 
Fate, come to maturity. Harold, at first, only 
sees in Esther a means of extrication; then he 
learns to love her, and through her gains an 
insight into better things than he had ever 
dreamed of in his philosophy. Felix, too, loves 
her; but at first sees in her a hindrance to 
the object to which he had dedicated his soul, 
and he struggles against the charm. Esther 
is placed between the two. She is drawn to 
Felix. He rouses and calls upon all that 
is best and strongest in her nature, and she 
loves him for this. Felix becomes involved in 
the election riot; an evil cloud envelopes him; 
he kills a constable by accident ; it is in the 
effort to keep the mob from mischief; but he 
is thrown into prison as a ringleader. Esther, 
about the same time, is discovered to be the 
true heiress to the Transome estates. Harold 
behaves well; but it differs from heroism in 
being the conduct of a shrewd, far-sighted man, 
who does right for his own credit, and not 
because he Joves nobleness. Esther’s character 
comes out with great delicacy. She has the 
opportunity of accepting the worldly prosperity 
placed at her command, of marrying a man 
who is very much in love with her, and whom 
she likes for many things. There would have 
been no shame or wrong had she taken up her 
fortune; with some truth she might have 
leavened the sophistry of thinking it her 
destiny. But she has had a glimpse of a higher 
love and a better life ; she knows this would be 
the meaner choice, though by no means sure that 
she would ever obtain any reward if she rejected 
it, for Felix has told her his resolve never to 
marry. This portion is worked out with great 
skill, blending with the main plot, and coloured 
by a hundred hues of passing incident and 
emotion. If Esther is for awhile bewildered, 
she holds fast by the singleness of purpose 
which guides a man into the truth at last. She 
renounces her claim to the estate; refuses to 
marry Harold, though the element of a deep 
pity for a terrible sorrow that falls upon him 
is brought into play; and she returns to her 
old life with her father in Malthouse Yard. 
She does this because she loves Felix, and is 
content to abide by that fact. We can only 
indicate the main thread of the story. There 
is avery complicated plot for the groundwork, 
and there are numerous episodical interests con- 
nected with it. The characters are drawn with 
an almost Shakspearean variety and truth to 
nature. The election scenes are full of humour, 
and the market-dinner at the Marquis, with its 
many gradations of dignity, from Mr. Wace, 





the brewer, to the rich butcher from Leek 
Malton, “who always took the lower Seat, 
though without the reward of being asked 
higher,” is a drama in itself. 

Mrs. Transome, with the canker at the root 
of her life, points a moral to an often-told tale 
—the misery that follows seeking after fop 
bidden consolation. The scene between hep 
self and the man who has been her lover jg 
like a scene of a tragedy acted by Rachel; no 
woman will read it without a shiver. “There 
is,” says the author, “seldom any wrong-doj 
which does not carry along with it some down. 
fall of blindly-climbing hopes,—some hard ep- 
tail of suffering,—some quickly-satiated desire 
that survives with the life in death of old 
paralytic vice to see itself cursed by its woful 
progeny,—-some tragic mark of kinship in 
the one brief ripen to the far-stretching life 
that went before, and to the life that is to come 
after.” We have left ourselves no space to tell 
of Mrs. Holt, that marvellous woman of many 
words,—or Lyddy the dismal, who “ cries into 
the broth” from thinking of her sins,—or poor 
Tommy Trounsome, the drunken bill-sticker, 
with his vague ideas of belonging to the family, 
The workmanship of the tale is good, every inci- 
dent is fitted together in its due proportion, and 
finished as carefully as though it were a polished 
corner-stone. The statement of the law matters, 
on which the title to the estate depends, isa 
miracle of lucid compression. Interesting as the 
story is, the wise and noble thoughts make the 
beauty and the worth of ‘ Felix Holt.’ 


Kissing the Rod: a Novel. By Edmund Yates, 

3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

THE fourth novel which Mr. Yates has published 
within one year and eight months, ‘ Kissing the 
Rod,’ like the three earlier tales, sets forth the 
griefs and trials of a heroine who, partly through 
her own fault and partly through the fault of 
others, is driven to cry woe on the day when 
first she saw her destined husband. Without 
shutting our eyes to the existence of a great 
number of unhappy marriages, we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Yates exaggerates the dangers 
of matrimony, and that by thus harping on one 
string he is likely to give false views to his 
readers. 

Moreover, on the present occasion, the com- 
passionate defender of unhappy wives does not 
plead the cause of desolate and distressed ladies 
with his usual pathos and discretion. The un- 
happy and runaway wife of ‘Broken to Har- 
ness’ was a veritable woman, and her woe was 
all the more credible because it was mainly 
due to her own querulous and discontented 
nature. The shamefully-misused wife of ‘Run- 
ning the Gauntlet’ was a gentlewoman whose 
virtues were so excellently portrayed that our 
belief in her goodness helped us a good wa 
towards belief in the brutality of her husband. 
In ‘Land at Last, the miserable wife evoked 
such strong abhorrence by her crimes, and 
roused such strong sympathy for the vic- 
tims of her wickedness, that whilst the novel 
was being read she imposed herself as a barely 
possible prodigy of sin on the reader’s excited 
imagination. But no one can believe in the 
existence of Katharine Guyon, the heroine of the 
present tale-—who marries a rich bill-discounter 
without loving him; who after the fashion of 
the heroine in ‘ Broken to Harness,’ first runs 
from, and is then reconciled to, her peccant 
husband; and who, like the wronged wife of 
‘Running the Gauntlet, is freed from her 
bondage by the sudden death of her master. 
The contradictions and inconsistencies that 
mark the delineations of all the persons who 
in any way influence Kath rine, increase the 
difficulties of the reader, who conscientiously 
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labours to think of her as a real human crea- 
ture. She is said to be the daughter of a man 
of fashion, and to move in a very fashionable 
set of West-End idlers; but when the reader is 
introduced to her social circle, he finds it a 
dissipated, shabby, debt-encumbered clique of 
noisy, fast-living people, whose sole connexion 
with the world of fashion is their tenancy of 
houses in a fashionable quarter of town. It is 
a society in which Israelitish money-lenders 
aud uproarious brokers are received with open 
arms. Ned Guyon, the heroine’s papa,—who is 
everywhere mentioned as a man of indubitable 
fashion, although of scandalous immorality, 
and walks about town with “his usual easy 
swagger,’—is the obsequious toady of com- 
laisant bill-discounters, and on selling his 
daughter to Bob Streightley, an odious City 
man, hastens to suck from his rich son-in-law 
the means for gratifying his grossly vicious 
tastes. It cannot be that Mr. Yates attri- 
butes “fashion” to all persons who live 
west of Regent Street, and are rich enough 
to give good dinners? His haste with re- 
gard to “county society” is not less remark- 
able. Having married Ned Guyon’s lovely 
daughter to a ‘plebeian bill-discounter, and 
laced them in an old county hall, which Bob 
treightley has obtained in the way of his 
business, Mr. Yates represents the young | 
couple as being forthwith recognized by the | 
aristocratic families of the neighbourhood. | 
With sociegy of a different kind the same want | 
of familiarity is displayed by the writer, who | 
speaks of “ Mr. Tocsin,Q.C., the celebrated Old | 
Bailey barrister,” as though the more conspi- | 
cuous members of the Old Bailey bar were, in | 
the ordinary course of things, wearers of silk. | 
If ‘Kissing the Rod’ may be relied on, the 
world of fashion looks with no unfavourable | 
eye upon the Old Bailey bar. But Mr. Yates | 
makes a still more comic slip concerning the | 
ways and habits of lawyers when he puts 
Charles Yeldham on the highest floor of a/ 
Temple staircase. Sharing a set of chambers | 
with Gordon Frere, a young Templar, who | 
bears a close resemblance to our old friend, | 
Arthur Pendennis, Charles Yeldham is the | 
beneficent, self-denying, heroic, wifeless “ good | 
fellow” of the tale. The counterpart of George | 
Warrington in temper and style, Charles | 
Yeldham holds himself aloof from literature, | 
and is a hard-working and very successful | 
conveyancer, whose professional engagements | 
are so oppressive that he never indulges in 
more than five and a half hours of sleep out of 
every twenty-four. This “celebrated convey- 
ancer” does not only use the garret chambers 
as his residential quarters, but he works in 
them. His clients toil up to the “highest story” 
to consult him; he has no clerk’s room or 
clerk ; he has no pupils’ room or pupils. Before 
Mr. Yates again tries his hand at a description 
of Temple life, he should take counsel's opinion 
on one or two matters. Above all, he should 
take counsel from friends who were neither slow 
nor cold in recognizing the merits of his earlier 
stories, and who sincerely regret the imperfec- 
tions of his present book. He clearly stands in 
need of repose, and we urge him to rest now, so 
that he—and we—may be thankful for better 
work hereafter. 





| 





A Skeleton Novel; or, the Undercurrent of 
Society. By Grace Webster. In Three Sec- 
tions. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Miss Grace Webster is one of those novelists 

who like to lay down rules for the guidance of 

less-experienced artists, and to state authori- 
tatively what fiction may and what it may not 
do. “One object of fiction,” says the lady, 





“should be to correct foibles of character and 
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absurdities in dress and manner, which it 
would be unsuitable to touch upon in graver 
codes of morals,”—whereby we are led to sup- 
pose that Miss Webster regards a well-written 
novel as a light or jocular code of morals. In 
another passage of her introductory essay, 
where she seems to teach that romantic fiction 
should avoid repulsive topics, she remarks, 
“But to describe the mode in which savage 
men deprived each other of life in their 
warfare, spoils the feast of life to peaceful 
people, and is like the vitiated taste which 
sometimes prompts wnpolite individuals to 
explain a surgical operation at a dinner-table.” 
Digby King, a conspicuous personage of the 
novel, is not an unpolite individual; but his 
career in London is sadly immoral. Of his first 
entrance into the capital, the writer observes, 
“The mania of the Crystal Palace broke out 
among the British public, and Digby set out in 
quest of adventures in the metropolis of the 
world.” We have heard of the South Sea 
mania, the railway mania, and of a score other 
outbreaks of national frenzy; but we now for 
the first time learn that the British public 
suffered under a Crystal Palace mania. The 
novelist continues, “ Unprincipled fellows often 
have a run of what is called good luck. He 
made his way into the Crystal Palace with 
success.” We have known a good many fellows, 
of every shade of morality and immorality, 
accomplish the same remarkable feat. “An 
opportunity,” the story proceeds to say, “oc- 
curred of his doing a polite and ready-minded 
service, which prevented a slight accident to a 
distinguished-looking lady, by the overturn of 
a pedestal and porcelain vase.” Having thus 
prevented a slight accident, the adventurer 
turned the occurrence to his advantage. “The 
lady happened to be the wife of a knight, the 
head physician of the Duke of N——, and 
Digby called upon her next day to inquire how 
her ladyship was after the fright, and he led 
her to understand that he was a first cousin of 
Sir Giles Sutton by the female side,—a circum- 
stance which the physician’s lady fully credited, 
and had no opportunity nor wish of disputing 
the fact.” It may be presumed that the Duke of 
N—— was mad, as he thus retained the services 
of a “head physician” ; but the readiness with 
which the lady was imposed upon by the adven- 
turer raises a doubt as to the doctor's skill in 
cases of mental infirmity. Had he been adiscreet 
and cautious practitioner, the head physician 
would surely not have allowed his flighty wife to 
be at large in the Crystal Palace at a period of 
general excitement. But we have no wish to 
bear hardly on the head physician. Our chief 
concern is for the adventurer’s victim, “a 
beautiful orphan girl, the daughter of a deceased 
navy officer,” whom Digby King met at the head 
physician’s house, and, by force of his pretended 
relationship on the female side to Sir Giles 
Sutton, induced to become his wife. Her 
sad case is the more deplorable because she was 
such a charming young person. Readers are 
informed, “ While Digby was telling the most 
egregious falsehoods to the amiable young 
creature at his side, she looked sweetly in his 
face and sighed. She believed implicitly every 
word he was saying, but she was not sure if she 
felt quite happy. Octavia was a good girl ; she 
had the fear of God in her heart, the fruits of 
genuine prety were apparent in her deportment.” 
From a list of Miss Webster’s literary achieve- 
ments appended to this volume, we learn that 
she once wrote a book about pious deportment, 
a friendly critic of which work assured the 
readers of a religious journal that it must be an 
excellent volume, because “ we happen to know 
that Dr. Chalmers stated, that ‘the name of 
Grace Webster is a passport for any work that 





comes forth under her auspices.’” Dr. Chalmers 
was not without a vein of humour. There are 
passports to all sorts of places and destinations. 
We have heard of a writer’s name being a pass- 
port for his productions to—the butterman. 





The Caudine Forks—[Les Fourches Caudines, 

par Amédée Achard]. (Hachette & Co.) 
“The Caudine Forks,” as the well-instructed 
school-boy, and all others who have not for- 
gotten their schooling, know, was that incident 
in one of the old Roman wars against the 
Samnites, about the year 321 B.c., when the 
whole Roman army, passing along a narrow 
defile, found themselves caught as in a trap, 
and, being obliged to — were forced by 
their enemies to pass between the forks of a 
yoke or gallows set up for the purpose, and 
called the “Caudine Forks,” because the 
disgrace was endured not far from Caudium. 
The term has since been adopted to express 
any painful compromise under inextricable 
difficulties. _M. Amédée Achard’s new novel 
relates to the difficulties of a woman who, 
having once done wrong, cannot retrace her 
steps, and has to ransom herself with her 
happiness, and ultimately with her life, from 
her false position. It is a clever novel, 
written with an honourable aim ; and, though it 
lies amongst matrimonial incidents which an 
English author would feel bound to treat less 
as a matter of course than French authors do, 
the moral is good, and, wonderful to say of a 
moral French novel, it is interesting, and the 
treatment is fresh. 





Our Social Bees. Second Series. By Andrew 
Wynter, M.D. (Hardwicke.) 


Drawine his facts from books and men, Dr. 
Wynter writes in an attractive style upon a 
variety of social questions; and though his 
brief, lively, gossiping essays will not satisfy 
persons seeking for copious and exact infor- 
mation respecting the matters taken into con- 
sideration, they will be read with pleasure, if 
not with improvement, by the numerous class 
of intelligent idlers. who, though they shrink 
from the labour of systematic inquiry into 
the mysteries like to know a little and to talk 
much about the superficial phenomena of life. 
Having no connexion, save that for which they 
are indebted to the binder, the papers speak in 
turn of Insurances, Omnibuses, Water-supply, 
Furniture, Horse-flesh, Cookery, Sweetmeats, 
Butcher’s Meat, City Companies, Old Clothes, 
Centenarians, Lifeboats, Trichiniz, Precious 
Stones, and Lucifer Matches. In his notes con- 
cerning the General Omnibus Company the 
writer tells us: “The average earnings per day 
of each omnibus is 2/. 15s. 10d.; but in summer 
it often amounts to 47. When there is any great 
variation from this average in the wrong di- 
rection, the ‘check’ is put on to find out if any 
roguery is taking place on the part of the con- 
ductor; whether, in fact, he is ‘helping himself,’ 
as the driver observed. The check is a female 
spy, generally a well-dressed woman, who rides 
the long journey—for all omnibus routes are 
now divided into two or three short routes and 
one long one—and her duty is to take count of 
the number of long and short riders, which is 
then privately compared with the conductor's 
own route-paper or way-bill. If his payment 
falls short of the real number carried, he is not 
‘required any more,’ the company never troubling 
itself about prosecuting him.” It is calculated 
that the peculations of the conductors employed 
by the General Omnibus Company amount to 
25,0001. a year. For the most part the con- 
ductors are not drawn from the superior grades 
of the working classes, and, though they are 
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required to produce recommendations of some 
sort before they are received into the service of 
the Association, they are too often incorrigible 
thieves. When servants can obtain false cha- 
racters for a shilling each, a clever scoundrel 
can, without much difficulty, spring from the 
threshold of the London prison, from which he 
has been liberated, to the foot-board of a London 
omnibus. 

Dr. Wynter’s accumulations of figures would 
be more impressive if they were not diversified 
with conspicuous blunders; and we should be 
more often ready to accept his conclusions if he 
had forborne to give his reasons for forming 
them. In some places his statements of fact, in 
other places his generalizations, are open to 
objection. For instance, the paper on “ Lon- 
gevity” contradicts biography, and defies logic 
in a most remarkable manner. “ It is,” observes 
the Doctor, “also a matter of daily remark, that 
great lawyers attain to a long age. Within our 
own memory, three law lords—Eldon, Stowell, 
and Lyndhurst—passed their ninetieth year.” 
So far as Lord Eldon is concerned, this state- 
ment is erroneous; for the great Tory Chan- 
cellor was born on the 4th of June, 1751, and 
died on the 13th of January, 1838. “ We ap- 
prehend, however,” continues the author, “that 
much of this connexion of great age with 
great offices is patent enough to life-actuaries. 
Lawyers, for instance, are not appointed to the 
great offices of State until they have passed all 
the more dangerous epochs of human life, and 
when the chances of existence are materially 
enhanced.” Far from this being invariably the 
case, a list could be made of lawyers who 
were still young men when they became 
judges. Lord Chancellor Cowper held the 
seals when he was forty-one years of age; 
Francis Buller was a Justice of the King’s 
Bench before he had completed his thirty- 
third year. One of the decidedly “ dangerous 
epochs of human life” divides middle age from 
old age, and this critical period—in which so 
many active lives find their termination—has 
seldom been encountered by judges when they 
were promoted tojudicialrank. Fifty yearsseems 
to be about the average age of the English 
lawyer when he exchanges a leading place at 
the bar for a seat on the Bench. But several of 
our living judges won their seats at an earlier 
age; Baron Martin was only forty-nine when 
he became a puisne in his father-in-law’s court. 
Sir James Plaisted Wilde was born in 1816, 
and became a Baron of the Exchequer on April 
13, 1860. No one of the three venerable lawyers 
specially mentioned by Dr. Wynter had passed 
middle age when he became a judge of the land. 
Lord Stowell became Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty when fifty-three years of age ; but 
at the time of his entrance into that office he 
had presided for several years in the Consistory 
Court; Lord Eldon was Chief of the Common 
Pleas in the opening of his forty-ninth year, 
and Chancellor before he was fifty; Lord 
Lyndhurst was a rather old man for a newly 
appointed Chancellor, but he mounted to the 
woolsack before he had completed his fifty- 
sixth year. Judicial longevity may be readily 
traced to its real cause by any one who is 
aware that no man can be a permanent success 
at the Bar unless he has an _ exceptionally 
strong constitution. 

Widening his field of observation, and speak- 
ing of famous men of all kinds, Dr. Wynter 
adds, “At the same time it must be con- 
ceded that great fame of an enduring character 
must be dependent on prolonged vitality”; 
and in support of this ridiculous theory he 
refers to the many instances of longevity 
amongst the ranks of notable men. Surely Dr. 
Wynter does not mean to say that Shakspeare 


has no enduring fame, or that his fame was a 
consequence of longevity. The doctor speaks 
of the long lives of Young and Wordsworth, 
but is silent about the premature deaths of 
Shelley and Byron. He mentions Newton, and 
passes over Davy without a word. If “great 
fame of enduring character must be dependent 
on longevity,” the first Napoleon was no 
famous man; for he did not attain to old age, 
and he had played out his dazzling game 
before he had completed his forty-seventh year. 
In like manner our Wellington. cannot be placed 
amongst men of enduring fame, for his military 
career,—on which his renownaltogether depends, 
—like Napoleon’s, closed at Waterloo. Nelson 
was forty-eight years old at the time of his 
death. After bringing together his names of 
celebrated men who lived to advanced periods 
of old age Dr. Wynter does not seem to have 
asked himself how many of the notable persons 
would have been just as famous had they died 
in middle life. Lord Brougham is at the present 
time the veteran of our famous men; but far 
from being indebted to longevity for his repu- 
tation, he made his name and place in history 
} more than a full generation since. Scott died 
within the bounds of middle age; but had his 
career been still more brief by ten good years 
it would not have been less illustrious. Had he 
expired before the close of his fiftieth year 
he would all the same have left us his poems 
and his best novels: ‘ Waverley, ‘Guy Man- 
nering, ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘The Heart of Mid- 
| lothian,’ ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘Ivan- 
| hoe” The author of ‘Our Social Bees’ must 
| modify his views on this subject. 








| Denmark in the Early Iron Age, illustrated by 
| Recent Discoveries in the Peat Mosses of Sles- 
vig. By Conrad Engelhardt, late Director 
of the Museum of Northern Antiquities at 
Flensborg. (Williams & Norgate.) 
Tus volume places before us a mass of facts of 
considerable interest to the antiquaries of our 
country, and well worthy of their careful study. 
Among the numerous deposits of antiquities 
discovered in various parts of South Jutland, 
or Slesvig, two have especially attracted the 
attention of archeologists, found respectively 
in the peat-mosses of Thorsbjerg and Nydam. 
They were excavated during the summers of 


| the years 1858 to 1863, at the expense of the 
| Danish Government, under the direction of 


Mr. Conrad Engelhardt, who was known in 
Denmark as an antiquary. He had com- 
pleted the exploration of the first of these 
mosses, and was engaged in that of Nydam, 
when his labours were interrupted by the 
Austro-Prussian invasion in 1864, and he was 
obliged to withdraw from the conquered pro- 
vince, and leave his excavations to be con- 
tinued by others. He complains that they were 
“undertaken by German princes and by a 
Prussian baron, and do not seem to have been 
carried on with the necessary care and intelli- 
gence.” Engelhardt published an account of his 
researches in Danish, but the present work is 
a translation, we believe much enlarged, with 
the excellent plates which were executed in 
Copenhagen. 

The great value, indeed, of the volume before 
us consists in the numerous and excellent 
engravings of the various objects found in the 
two peat-mosses of Thorsbjerg and Nydam. 
These consist of articles of greatly varied cha- 
racter. In the moss of Nydam were found the 
remains of three well-made boats ; one of which, 
of oak, was seventy-seven feet long, by nearly 
twelve broad, and had rests for twenty-eight 
oars; another was of fir; the oak boat had 





been pierced with holes, and evidently sunk 


deliberately and intentionally. A few article 
of wearing apparel in the moss of Thorsbjerg, 


including two cloaks, each made of a square 


| 


' 


piece of woollen cloth; a kirtle, and two pairs 
of long trowsers, also of woollen cloth; 
leather sandal, with ornaments, which My 
Engelhardt calls “ quasi-Roman” in style; and 
fragments of other sandals, and scraps of 
woollen cloth. In both mosses were found g 
considerable number of personal ornaments 
and articles of the toilet, such as fibuli, two 
silver clasps, one set with blue glass buttons, 
beads of agate and of glass or vitrified poree. 


jlain; finger and other rings, many of which 


were found in fragments, which Mr. Engel- 
hardt considers to have been “cut to pieces 
in order to serve as ring-money”; pendents 
for the ears; tweezers of bronze and silver; 
combs of bone, &c. <A die of amber, the num- 
bers on which are marked by concentric circles, 
was found at Thorsbjerg. Among the arms of 
defence are coverings for the head, some of which 
are pronounced to be Roman; fragments of chain- 
armour and breastplates; shields. Of offensive 
weapons we have many swords, most of them 
damascened in various patterns; lances and 
javelins; bows and arrows, and a number of 
fragments which have belonged to straps and 
girdles, mountings of the arms, &c. We may 
further enumerate bridles, bits, and portions of 
horse-trappings, found in great number, and 
fragments of waggons ; some remains of agricul- 
tural implements ; a large number of objects of 
domestic use, including pottery; a few Roman 
coins; and a still smaller number of the rude 
imitations of Roman coins which our anti- 
quaries have termed minim; with objects of 
various descriptions, the use of which it would 
be difficult to define. 

Various theories have been hazarded by the 
northern antiquaries to explain why these dif- 
ferent objects were deposited in such a man- 
ner in what are now peat-mosses; but none of 
these theories are quite satisfactory. The most 
plausible explanation yet suggested seems to 
us to be that which supposes the moss to re- 
present a former sacred lake, into which these 
objects were thrown as offerings to the deities 
to whom the lakes were sacred. In fact, it is 
stated that these articles appeared in most 
cases to have been thrown in in bundles, which 
had been wrapped up in skins or in pieces of 
cloth, and that many of them must have 
been sunk in the boats. We might suppose, 
indeed, that they may have formed a share of 
the plunder from warlike expeditions, set apart 
as an offering to the gods. The latest of the 
small known Roman coins which have been 
found in Slesvig belongs to the earlier part of 
the third century, and from this circumstance 
Mr. Engelhardt (and the other Danish anti- 
quaries, as we suppose) ascribes all this class 
of antiquities to the third century a.p., and 
makes out of them what he calls the early iron 
age. Our northern friends, not satisfied with 
their first simpler invention of stone age, bronze 
age, and iron age, now split these into sub- 
divisions, and they insist upon an early iron 
age, a transition iron age, and a late iron age, 
the last of which they appear to make contem- 
porary with our Anglo-Saxon graves of the 
pagan period. 

Weare not, however, inclined to accept the date 
which Mr. Engelhardt gives to these antiquities. 
In the first place, the argument deduced from the 
coins is a very deceptive one. <A coin, of itself, 
is only evidence of date in one direction; it 
cannot have been deposited before the reign 
of the Emperor by whom it was struck, but it 
may have been deposited there at any subse- 
quent period, and we have no right to assume, 





without external evidence, an exact date, The 
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Roman money was not called in from circu- 
lation to substitute a new currency in its place; 
put the coins of all the Emperors continued in 
circulation, not only during the whole Roman 

iod in the West, but for many ages after- 
wards. It was, no doubt, in common use in 
England under the Anglo-Saxons. The latter, 
of course, took what they found in circu- 
lation, and added the various deposits of 
older times which they were continually dig- 
ging up from the ground, and those furnished 
them with coins of every period. A large pro- 

rtion of the money they found in circulation 
belonged to the Constantine family, because a 
much larger quantity of that money appears to 
have been thrown into circulation in Britain than 
of any other Emperor. When we find Roman 
coins in an Anglo-Saxon grave, they are some- 
times from the mints of the earlier Emperors. It 
is only when we find, which is not unfrequently 
the case, a hoard of Roman money, containing 
a great number of the coins current at the time 
it was made, that we are justified in supposing 
that the hoard was made and laid by not long 
after the date of the latest coin in it, merely 
because we can hardly suppose that a man col- 
lecting so many coins in such a manner should 
not have got one or two of the later, if not the 
latest, coins in circulation. If all the coins Mr. 
Engelhardt enumerates as having been found 
in Slesvig had been found in one deposit, they 
would not prove that that deposit was made 
immediately after the date of the latest of them. 
We must, therefore, look for evidence of the 
date of these antiquities to other characteristics 
rather than to the Roman coins, and we 
think that the evidence thus obtained is much 
stronger than the other. 

To any one who possesses a solid and 
comprehensive knowledge of archeology these 
Slesvig antiquities present a strongly-marked 
analogy to those of our own Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains of the Pagan age, that is, of the period 
from the fifth to the seventh century. There 
is exactly the same mixture of objects, and of 
the same classes of objects, purely Roman with 
others- which are of Teutonic character, and 
with others again which present a debased 
Roman character, or are imitated from Roman. 
The latter is that kind of debasement which 
came on when pure Roman Art was becoming 
extinct, and answers in every respect to the 
similar debasement in the Eastern Empire 
which produced the style called Byzantine. 
It is exactly the same mixture which is found 
in the remains deposited in the Frankish ceme- 
teries, and in the Alemannic or German graves. 
Now this mixture we can easily, and no doubt 
correctly, explain. When the “ barbarians” 
invaded, and either settled in or withdrew from 
the Roman provinces, they took possession, as 
legitimate plunder, of every object on which 
they set any value, and among these were 
especially articles made of the precious metals, 
personal ornaments, and household utensils, 
and anything they could use with advantage. 
Coined money thus formed probably the least 
part of the plunder which was carried away, 
—because, on the one hand, it was of little 
comparative use to the invaders, and would, 
perhaps, be only taken as an object of curiosity, 
while, on the other, people would bury and 
conceal their money the moment they found 
themselves exposed to invasion. Thus we see 
that the northern peoples, although they were 
acquainted with Roman coins at the period to 
which these Slesvig antiquities belonged, under- 
stood so little their use, that they never 
attempted to imitate them and make a coinage 
of their own until the eleventh century after 
Christ. The same may be said of the German 


the limits of the empire. The Franks, on the 
contrary, who settled within the limits of the 
Roman province of Gaul, learned the use of 
money, and, in imitation of that of the Romans, 
created a coinage of their own. Such also was 
the case with the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. In 
the latter country especially, a debased Roman 
coinage, rude copies or imitations of Roman 
coins, had already come into circulation, appa- 
rently struck by the towns when experiencing 
the want of a small currency, and belonging, no 
doubt, to the very close of the Roman period. 
There was in Britain, between the end of the 
Roman rule and the conquest of the Anglo- 
Saxons, a period of independence of some kind 
or other, in which the towns, Roman in cha- 
racter and government, played the principal 
part. When a nation is sinking into political 
misfortune, money becomes scarce, because there 
is a general anxiety to gain possession of it and 
a tendency to hoard it up and conceal it; and 
after the withdrawal of the imperial authority, 
the void thus created could no longer be filled 
up by importations from Gaul. It appears to 
have been under these circumstances that the 
towns in Britain issued these small rude copies 
of the old Roman coins. Two debased coins of 
this description, found in two different localities, 
and enumerated by Mr. Engelhardt among his 
Slesvig antiquities, clearly point to this period, 
and lead us to regard these antiquities as be- 
longing to nearly the same age as the Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities of the graves,—that is, to 
ascribe them to the fifth or sixth century, rather 
than to the third. Our antiquaries have not yet 
turned the period of the Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
teries into an “early iron age.” 

We have not space here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the different objects of antiquity 
brought together in this volume, nor could we 
do it effectually without engravings. We must, 
however, remark, that in general character they 
are quite identical with the antiquities found in 
our Anglo-Saxon graves, and that the numerous 
articles which are undoubtedly Roman appear 
to us to be mostly late, and some of them 
debased Roman. The swords are identical in 
general character with our Anglo-Saxon swords, 
and we should be almost inclined to say more 
German than Danish. They are identical in 
character, also, with those found in the Frankish 
and Alemannic graves. We may add, that they 
appear to be identical with those which some of 
our own antiquaries have recently, we believe 
wrongly, called “late Celtic.” Curiously enough, 
some of them havethe name of the makerstamped 
upon them at the base of the blade, or on the 
spike which held the handle, in Roman letters, 
and exactly in the same formula as on the Roman 
Samian ware—on some examples here engraved 
we have ie ae Se act manu (the 
first letters of the name are lost); on another 
we have what appears to have been cocILivs F, 
i.e. Cocillus fecit. Cocillus, or Coccillus, occurs 
among the names of potters on the Samian ware. 
Perhaps the seat of the manufacture of these 
swords was the Rhenish provinces. On some of 
the objects collected in the peat-mosses of 
Slesvig the name, apparently of the owner, is 
engraved in Runic characters, which again, we 
believe, points more clearly to the fifth or sixth 
century than to the third. A similar Runic 
inscription is found on the silver hilt of an 
Anglo-Saxon sword taken from a grave in East 
Kent, and now in the Rolfe collection, preserved 
in the museum of Mr. Mayer at Liverpool. The 
pottery, also, is quite identical with that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Franks and Germans. 

The objects brought before us in this volume 
are suggestive of many remarks for which we 


have not room. Mr. Engelhardt’s plates are 


valuable part of the book. The text is valuable 
also, in so far as it is an honest description of 
the objects found, for we place entire faith in 
its truthfulness. But we differ much from its 
author in opinion with regard to their character 
and date; and we regret that the book has for 
its title ‘Denmark in the Early Iron Age.’ 





The Trilogy; or, Dante's Three Visions. Part 
III. Paradiso; or, the Vision of Paradise 
Translated into English Verse, in the Metre 
and Triple Rhyme of the Original, with 
Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. John 
Wesley Thomas. (Bohn.) 


THE Paradise is the crowning glory of the 
Divina Commedia. All the readers of Dante 
who get into Paradise desire to remain there, 
and well they may; it is the reward of their 
perseverance in the “ diritta via,” the recom- 
pense of their deserving pilgrimage. In that 
blessed communion of saints they obtain a fore- 
taste of spiritual joy, and naturally wish to 
retain a permanent relish for such good society. 
It is true, it is only an ideal condition and 
state of the elect, as such descriptions must 
needs be; but it is the best and most complete 
that imagination has devised, is devoid of vul- 
garity, and is drawn from a divine rather than 
a human point of view. There are no athletic 
sports, nor eating and drinking, nor “plains 
of heaven” on which celestial warriors are 
marshalled in order of battle, as our Milton 
describes; but there is the most exquisite 
music, there are celestial dances, and sights to 
charm alike the eye of sense and of the mind; 
the soul is filled with enjoyment to its utmost 
capacity, nor will the organs of the new body 
be without full contentment, though this is 
stated in a general way— 
Ché gli organi del corpo saran forti 
A tutto cid che potra dilettarne. 

Dante also follows the dicta of the Church, so 
that his account is at once perfectly orthodox 
as well as eminently poetic. Paradise is essen- 
tially a poetic subject ; its very name is sugges- 
tive of Persian poe.ry, and is redolent of the 
exquisite fragre ce of choicest flowers and fruits, 
It is the garden of the soul, as cultivated intel- 
lectually: the abode of angels and peri, as 
looked at through symbols, figures and tropes. 

The pen of Dante has transformed it into 
the Christian heaven, where the celestial court 
takes the form of a full-blown rose, of which 
the beati are the petals, and the Holy Trinity, 
“nel giallo,” the fructifying organs, symbolically. 

To quote the translation of the author :— 

Thus marshall’d in the form of a white rose, 

The saintly armament was shown to me, 

The spouse of Christ, which to his blood she owes. 
The atmosphere of this flower is ventilated by 
angels’ wings; these divine creations of the 
poetic fancy, for it is a mistake to suppose that 
they have a Biblical origin, fly about from the 
flanks to the centre and from the centre to 
the flanks :— 

Like trooping bees that from the hive now rove 

And plunge in flowers, then soar and homeward wend 

To where their labours into sweets improve, 
Into that vast and brilliant flower descend 

Which had so many leaves, then to the abode 

Where ever dwells their love they re-ascend. 
Their business is to carry peace and love from 
leaf to leaf, from saint to saint ; and though they 
fly to and fro in swarms, yet such is the mar- 
vellous quality of the divine light in that blessed 
region that no impediment to vision is thereby 
occasioned. Their general appearance surpasses 
the whiteness of snow, their wings are golden, 
and their faces like living flame. By especial 
grace, Dante is enabled to perceive the extent 
of this celestial court, though its circumference 
is so vast that it would make “too large a cine- 








peoples who did not establish themselves within 


extremely valuable,—in fact, by far the most 


ture for the sun.” But, as he tells us, “There 
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near and far make vision neither more nor less 
distinct; for where God governs by Himself 
alone, the laws of Nature are of no account,” — 
a very important theological principle, but one 
that must not be forced upon terrestrial phe- 
nomena. 

If, however, the Paradise of Dante were 
merely descriptive of the notions which the 
poet had formed of a future state of blessedness, 
and of the souls supposed to inhabit it, grand 
and beautiful as the allegory would be, it 
would still be wanting in that which gives to 
the production its highest value. Those pro- 
found views of order in the divine government, 
and those unchanging principles of truth and 
righteousness, which Dante so repeatedly insists 
upon and unfolds, that constitute, and ever will 
constitute, the great philosophic and moral 
charm of this inestimable work, would be 
absent, and the purpose which the poet sought 
to effect by his Divina Commedia would no 
longer be shown. This purpose was, in his own 
words, “to remove the living from the state of 
misery, and to lead them to a state of happi- 
ness.” The highest lessons in this wisdom were 
reserved for the Paradise; itis here that Dante 
admits us to the inner circle of his well-stored 
mind, and in floods of eloquence that truly 
seem inspired, pours into our attentive ears 
the streams of that living water which he had 
been privileged so copiously to imbibe— 

—TI’ acqua onde la femminetta 
Samaritan dimandd la grazia. 

In the first lesson which Dante receives from 
his divine guide, Beatrice, he is informed that 
“all things have order among themselves, and 
this it is which makes the universe resemble 
God.” (Pard. i. 103-5.) This law of order, we 
are subsequently told, not only governs those 
creatures which are without intelligence, but 
those which have both intellect and love 
(118-120). Order is the foundation of Dante’s 
system, both in the physical and spiritual world. 

e principle is propounded in clear and pre- 
cise words, without the ambiguity which versi- 
fication in English terza rima entails upon its 
votaries.— 

Le cose tutte quante 


Hann’ ordine tra loro; e questo @ forma 
Che Il’ universo a Dio fa simigliante. 
Né pur le creature, che son fuore 

D’ intelligenzia quest’ arco saetta, 

Ma quelle c’ hanno intelletto ed amore. 


Which the author thus renders :-— 


A principle of order blends 
With all things, and this law of symmetry 
To the whole universe God’s likeness lends. 
This bow projects not only those who rove, 
Creatures devoid of reason, but indeed 
Those who possess both intellect and love. 
Possibly there may be a misprint here; the 
verb subjects for “projects” would be nearer 
the text. During the progress of this great 
poem, Dante’s opinions, or convictions, in some 
things underwent a change; as he proceeded 
his mind became more enlightened and en- 
larged, so that in Paradise he is enabled to 
discern more clearly, and to express more cor- 
rectly, the operation of the divine laws. He 











has freed himself from the thraldom of clerical 


in nature.” But Dante laid down this prin- 
ciple as the basis of the universe more than five 
hundred years before. 

In 1859 the Rev. John Wesley Thomas 
published a translation of Dante’s Inferno; 
this was followed up, in 1862, by a translation 
of the Purgatorio, which he dedicated to 
Garibaldi and the people of Italy. Garibaldi 
acknowledged the compliment, and returned 
thanks in a short, appropriate letter. This the 
author prints in his Preface to the present 
volume, which is dedicated to the memory of 
departed friends and relatives. There is also a 
sonnet to the memory of a beloved daughter 
who died during the progress of the work, at 
the age of twenty-five, and whom he associates 
in Paradise with Dante’s Beatrice. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is very 
fully illustrated with notes; the same care and 
pains have been bestowed upon it, and we 
congratulate the author on having reached his 
proposed goal so successfully. He has, to use 
a former expression of his own, rang out “a 
chime on the bells of eternity,” which cannot 
fail to be listened to with pleasure by English 
readers. Some of his verses are felicitous 
renderings of the original,—others might be 
improved. 

The following extract from the seventh canto 
will show the character of his translation. It 
relates to the Atonement, of which Beatrice 
gives the professed ragione.— 

He whose bright stamp the universe displays,— 

The Sovereign Bounty,—in restoring Man, 

Chose therefore to proceed in both his ways. 


| Nor has there been by either, nor e’er can, 


From Nature’s birth till darkness hides her grave 
So lofty and magnificent a plan. 
God seem’d more bounteous when himself he gave, 
That Man might for his own relief avail, 
Than had his mere decree sufficed to save. 
And every other mode would wholly fail 
For justice due, had not the Son of God 
Humbled himself to wear a flesuly veil. 
Now I resume a former episode: 
In every point fulfilling thy desire, 
That thou mayst see it, as to me ’tis show’d. 
Thou sayst, ‘I see the water, air, and fire, 
And earth, and all the mixtures they endure, 
Become corrupt, nor long remain entire ; 
And that they were created we are sure.’ 
If then my speech and truth maintain consistence, 
These from corruption should be quite secure. 
The angels and this land of pure subsistence, 
O brother, were created, we may say, 
Even as they are, in their complete existence : 
But all the elements named, and that array 
Of substances which from them have been made, 
By a created virtue form’d are they. 
Created was the matter thus display’d ; 
Created was the informing virtue in 
The stars thus wheeling round in light array’d. 
The souls of brutes and of all plants begin 
From rays and motions of those holy fires, 
Whence they their active powers and habits win. 
Our life Supreme Beneficence inspires 
Direct, hence ’tis for Him with love inflamed, 
So that thenceforth it ever Him desires. 
A further inference may here be named,— 
Your resurrection,—if by thee be weigh’d 
How human flesh was by its Maker framed, 





What time our primal parents first were made. | 
Dante’s opinions on the generation of souls 
and their qualities, follow those of the Arabian | 
commentators on <Aristotle—a subject fully | 
treated of in the Convito. The influence of | 
the stars was then an established theory in | 

philosophy. 
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no traces of botanical lessons. Remarks like thes 
on a writer so flimsy may seem to be unnec 
severe, because thrown away upon a young 
unworthy of notice. But Nona Bellairs is wo 

of notice, and of being told the wholesome truth, 
No doubt most of her book is full of the common. 
place which young ladies who have been to Rome 
write to their cousins who have not yet been; but 
there are a few of her descriptions of the habitat 
of plants so vividly done, that she might haye 
become a successful word-painter of flower-pieceg 
if, from a knowledge of their characters, she could 
but depict the flowers themselves. 


Fishing Gossip. Edited by H. Cholmondeley Pen 
nell, (Edinburgh, Black.) 

THE papers composing this volume are of unequal 
merit ; and while some are of slight texture, otherg 
are worthy of longer life than is accorded to the 
general run of magazine articles. Mr. Stoddart’s 
‘Rambles by Tweed,’ Dr. Murta’s ‘Irish Loach. 
Trolling,’ ‘Sun-spearing,’ and ‘Fly-fishing by 
Nightlight,’ Mr. Ffennell’s ‘ Early and Late Salmon 
Rivers,’ and Dr. Giinther’s ‘Silurus Glanis,’ can 
be safely recommended to readers who look for 
interest, as well as to those severer judges in whose 
eyes interest does not suffice without instruction, 
In fishing with worm it is of course necessary te 
lead the line; and there are some papers in thig 
volume which seem to have been inserted on 
that principle. For our own part, we prefer 
fly-fishing: the lower joint of the rod should be 
solid, to represent the matter; the line itself light 
and flexible, to represent the style ; and the flies at 
once modest and sharp-pointed, so as to entrap thé 
fish and fix themselves firmly. 


Erasmi Colloquia Selecta. Arranged for Translation 
and Re-Translation, by E. C. Lowe, D.D, 
(Parker & Co.) 

Tue Head-Master of St. John’s Middle School hag 

compiled this selection from Erasmus’s Colloquies, 

followed by an English translation of most of the 
passages, to serve as a first reading-book instead of 

a delectus or other elementary work, which he says 

is a weariness to both teachers and pupils. Drudgery 

no doubt it is to toil through such books; but the 
question is, whether it is possible to get a sound 
knowledge of the language into the head in any 
other way, as a general rule. Be this as it may, 
we cannot think the study of a modern Latin 
writer so effectual a method of learning the lan- 
guage in its purity. Nor do we consider fables, 
anecdotes, or abridgments of history, however 
brief and bare, such tiresome reading as the strings 
of phrases and sentences here given, which are 
merely varied forms of expressing the same idea, 
and, though useful enough for those who are likely 
to write Latin composition, can be of little service 
to those who never get beyond a book of this sort, 

If the object of learning Latin were to talk it, then 

we could understand the advantage of using these 

Colloquies ; but if it be to discipline the mind b 

the study of the language and literature in mail 

we think better reading-books may be found. We 
do not agree with Dr. Lowe, that “the main value 
of Latin as an instrument of mental training for 
boys of a middle-school is in the facilities it affords 
for accurate analysis, much more than in learning 
to ‘construe.’”” Nor do we think that so much 
is gained as lost by furnishing a translation, and 
thus superseding all the labour and advantage of 
investigation and thought. The only cases in which 


| We approve of such help are those of feeble minds, 


or very backward pupils, who have little time left 
for learning ; and even in these we accept it simply 


dogmas, and his Christianity flows in a purer| Wayside Flora; or, Gleanings from Rock and Field | #8 a makeshift, excusable only under special cir- 


stream, as from the fountain-head. It is always | 
very instructive to gather Dante’s opinions on | 


towards Rome. By Nona Bellairs. (Smith, | 
Elder & Co.) 


all subjects, but more especially on those which | THIS little book might have been worth publiehing, | 


concern the soul and its operations. He is truly | 
here “il maestro di color che sanno”; and even 


in some matters of physical science his ideas 
were in advance of the age in which he lived. 
It has been held up to the admiration of our 
own time, that the grand result of the vast 
progress of physical knowledge has been “the 
firm establishment of the great principle of 
immutable order, and thence of universal mind 


and even buying, if Nona Bellairs, the author, had 
taken the trouble of learning the elements of Botany | 
before writing, or rather pretending to write, a | 
Flora, All the botanical information which she 
attempts to give, but is really unable to convey to | 
the readers she addresses, might have been given 
to the world in a magazine essay. But this supposes | 
that she had found at Florence the Professor of | 
Botany she could not hear of in Rome,—which she 


| does not appear to have done, for her pages show 





cumstances. 
The Story of the Telegraph in India. By Charles 
C. Adley, C.E. (Spon.) 


TuHIs narrative of the establishment and progress 
of the telegraph in India comes very opportunely, 
when a Committee of the House of Commons has 
been appointed to investigate the subject. Mr. 
Adley shows that the Indian telegraph—com- 
menced in October, 1851, and on which three 
millions of money have now been expended—has 
been prejudiced, and all but rendered abortive, by 
the injudicious monopoly of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Not content with adopting a blundering 
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tem,—the peculiarity of which is, that no} and so few die. Of course, the natural violence of 


ugh-message can be delivered except by con- | the disease is heightened in some of the cases under 
necting over, and that the batteries require to be treatment by alarming complications with other 
renewed weekly,—the Government actually com- | disorders, arising from the unkindness of parents, 
ed the railway authorities to adopt the same | the passions of wicked men, and the cruelty of 
tem, and for a long time restricted them from | fortune. But in every instance the sickness has 


ays 


sending any messages but those connected with | the termination desired by the reader, and at the 


their own works. 


It was not till August, 1862, | close of the novel the patients experience those 


that, in view of the complete collapse of the Govern- | keen enjoyments of convalescence which more 


ment system, and when driven to it by the loud 
and angry clamours of the public, the Govern- 
ment declared the railway lines of telegraph to 
be free, and at liberty to send the messages of the 
public on the terms they thought best. But the 
affixing lines to the Government standards, so as 
to enable independent companies to compete for 
the business of the vast Indian community, is still 
forbidden. We agree with Mr. Adley in hoping 
that the Committee, of which Mr. Crawford is 
chairman, will give a final blow to the monopoly 
of the Indian Government, and open a complete 
free trade in telegraphy in our Eastern Empire. 


The Mysteries of Isis ; or, the College Life of Paul 
Romaine. (Oxford, Shrimpton.) 

YourH and inexperience of art are strongly 
marked on the pages of this story, but there is an 
amount of spirit in it which leads us to expect 
better things from the author. At present he is 
content to try his hand in a great many styles, and 
to remind us in turn of a great many novelists. It 
can hardly have failed to strike him—it must strike 
the least retentive readers—that the incident of 
the disgraced Oxonian going on the stage is an 
idealized version of the adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby. Who does not think of Mr. Crummles, 
his real tub, and his French pieces, when he reads, 
“Now I've got a lot of old armour that I bought a 
bargain the other day, and I want to work it in 
somehow. Can’t you try something medieval ? 
aes. 8. oe You'll find a lot of French rubbish 
which I sent over to Mortimer’s lodgings the 
other day. Perhaps they'll help you if you can 
read French.” As for the usual Oxford scenes, 
the town and gown row, the Phlegethon Club, the 
scene with the Dons, the examination where one 
man gets a “ First” and a brain fever, we have 
heard and read of them so often that we know all 
the details without giving any more credence to 
the whole. These things form part of the Oxford 
tradition, and are handed down to all freshmen as 
parts of what every Oxonian must know and be- 
lieve. And therefore, when a man tries to write 
an Oxford story, he confuses what he has seen with 
what he has heard,—the real life of Oxford, which, 
under great show of fastness, is extremely mild, 
and the traditional life which must have been lived 
by a race of intellectual athletes, equally regard- 
less of laws human and divine, that is to say, the 
Proctors and the University sermon. It is probably 
the result of the intense conservatism which pre- 
vails at Oxford that a certain false tone is always 
kept up among the men after having once been 
introduced in fiction: or else the native chivalry 
of Oxford is such that even caricatures of Oxford 
life are rewarded; for when ‘ Verdant Green’ 
came out, and was pooh-poohed by old Oxonians 
as utterly untrue, young Oxford not only accepted 
it, but conformed to its standard. Whether the 
result of conservatism or chivalry, this sort of 
affectation is one of the causes of the general failure 
of Oxford stories ; though perhaps the chief cause 
is, that the writers whose memories are fresh are 
still freshmen in literature, and those who have 
gained experience in literature have forgotten 
their college experience. 


The Animals Sick of the Pestilence—[Les Animaux 
Malades de la Peste, par Amédée Achard]. 
(Hachette & Co.) 

By taking a title from one of the prosaic misfor- 

tunes of the passing hour and fixing it upon a work 

of prose fiction, the author of this readable and 
clever story will win laughter from readers who 
open the book under the impression that it refers 
to the rinderpest. It is almost needless to say that 
the afflicted beasts of the book are some young 
people of both sexes, and that the murrain which 
attacks them isnothing worse than that old and fami- 
liar distemper love, a malady of whichso many sicken 











than compensate for the sufferings of past fever. 
Some of the characters are artistically managed 
For instance, Lucienne d’ Espars, the heroine, who 
on a sudden reverse of fortune becomes a governess, 
is an excellent specimen of the well-bred and right- 
minded French gentlewoman ; and though some of 
the indignities to which she is compelled to submit 
in the course of the tale are extremely painful to 
the reader, the occurrences which display her 
mental and moral qualities are, upon the whole, 
neither improbable nor otherwise objectionable. 
Considerable humour, also, is displayed in the 
portraitures of Madame de Varnesson and her 
husband. Like nearly all French novels, the tale 
contains a tigress, who creates a vast amount of 
mischief by her perfidy, spitefulness and diabolical 
malignity. In some of the later chapters, when 
Mdlle. Hémans is allowed full scope for the display 
of her evil qualities, the narrative altogether lacks 
the wholesomeness and natural freshness of its 
earlier pages; and some of the concluding incidents, 
such as M. de Varnesson’s sudden death, and 
Octave’s sudden acquisition of wealth, are mere 
commonplaces of melo-dramatic romance. Upon 
the whole, however, the novel is greatly superior 
to the average of its kind in tone and art. 

We do not think Mr. C. Bilton, B.A. ‘has 
always made the best choice of materials for his 
Repetition and Reading Book for Pupil-Teachers 
and the Upper Classes of Schools; consisting of 
Prose and Poetry from the best English Authors 
(Longmans & Co.).— Extracts from periodicals and 
leading articles of newspapers are scarcely suitable 
for purposes of education; nor are passages from 
novels much more appropriate. Even as reading 
lessons and exercises in parsing and analysis of sen- 
tences they are not the most desirable that might 
be found; while to set’ any one to learn them by 
heart, as appears from the Preface to be contem- 
plated, is what few practical teachers would think 
of doing. It is fair to observe that this objection 
does not apply to all the prose extracts, nor to the 
poetical passages, which constitute about half the 
volume, and are of great intrinsic value, as well as 
adapted for lessons in reading, grammatical ana- 
lysis, and memoriter repetition. We quite agree 
with Mr. Campbell, the writer of the Preface, as 
to the importance of making whatever is committed 
to memory thoroughly understood beforehand, by 
parsing, analyzing, paraphrasing, and explanatory 
information. 

The recently-published edition of Mr. A. Keith 
Johnston’s Atlas of Classical Geography (Black- 
wood & Sons) is so much enlarged and improved 
as to be virtually a new work, surpassing anything 
else of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty. 
A more complete and in every way satisfactory 
companion to the study of ancient history and 
geography need hardly be desired. The maps are 
most carefully delineated, with a strict accuracy, 
extending even to the minutest details, the lines 
being very distinct, and the names, even when 
necessarily crowded, always easily legible. In 
short, there is a delicate finish of execution about 
the whole which is at once gratifying to the eye 
and instructive to the mind. A special excellence 
of the work is the insertion in spare corners of 
small maps, representing on a much larger scale 
places of historic interest, particularly the sites of 
celebrated battles—even the relative positions of 
the contending forces being not unfrequently indi- 
cated. Besides a map of the world as known to 
the ancients, there are others corresponding to the 
views of particular writers, and one exhibiting both 
the real and imaginary geography of Homer, for 
which the author acknowledges himself indebted to 
Mr. Gladstone, who allowed him to make use of the 
illustrations in his ‘ Homer and the Homeric Ages,’ 
and rendered him other valuable assistance. We 
regret that the map of Palestine, as it includes 





also Syria and neighbouring countries, is on 80 
small a scale that the names are very crowded, and 
even such a place as Nazareth is not to be found 
in it. On the other hand, there are corner maps of 
Jerusalem at the time of its destruction by Titus, 
and the city with its environs. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

Wirtn No. 469 (Lady Hobart) a new manner 
of painting presents itself with great tone. Attri- 
buted to Jansen, and having a good deal of Rem- 
brandtish manner in it, this excellent portrait is 
noteworthy for its freedom and lucidity. Lord 
Ellesmere (476) is the ‘‘ very picture” of such a 
man,—a dry, formal face, with a truncated and 
thin beard, all grey. A striking example of the pre- 
servation of family features appears by comparing 
the features of the present Earl of Shaftesbury with 
those of his ancestor here depicted.—No. 492, 
Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, is a capital 
picture by Van Somer. In 512, Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery, attributed, 
erroneously we think, to Van Somer, we have the 
heroine of that terse epistle, ‘Your man shan’t 
stand,” to a minister who-sent a candidate for one 
of her boroughs, a resolute-looking little woman, 
but not at all of fierce aspect. It was she who paid 
Nicholas Stone 40/. for the monument of Spenser 
which is set up in Westminster Abbey, 1620. 
No. 514 represents her first husband, No. 589 
her second, the son of “Sydney’s sister” (284),— 
James, Marquis of Hamilton, (522) is one of the 
finest portraits by Mytens the Elder we have seem 
There is another of the same, by the same, in 
Hamilton Palace. Cold and black in colour, there 
is much in the solid and sound painting, and 
evident power in portraiture, to be admired in the 
work of Mytens: see the whole-length from Knole, 
Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, (518) by this 
master, who faded before Vandyke in a manner we 
can readily understand, on comparing the above 
with that which is surely the best of Vandyke’s 
productions here, Charles, James and Mary, Chil- 
dren of Charles the First (556). Vandyke is for- 
tunately represented here by a comparatively small 
number of his works ; had it been greater, no doubt 
the mannerism and tradesmanlike tricks of this very 
unequal artist would have now, as they did in life, 
done much to injure his reputation. The senti- 
mental fascination which does so much, popularly, 
for the innumerable portraits of Charles the First, 
by Vandyke, is not proof against critical examina- 
tion, by means of which the real vulgarity of that 
monarch’s countenance is distinct, through the 
pictorial varnish, or “air,” the painter cast about 
them. His red, bottle-shaped nose, his narrow fore- 
head, cold and coarse mouth, which the scanty 
beard cannot hide, his veiny and raw-looking 
cheeks, and the supercilious, insensible, heartless, 
traitorous eyes,—most hateful eyes to us,—are in- 
vested on the canvas of Vandyke with a peculiar 
grace, which, after its novelty is over, powerfully 
suggests stage influences of the vulgar sort. An 
excellent chiaroscurist, not always a good colourist, 
a master in character, an indifferent draughtsman, 
yet an admirable modeller, the artist is seen at 
his best in the picture we named last (556). Three 
children and two dogs,—the best, painted dogs we 
ever saw, most gentlemanly dogs. Charles and 


James are hand in hand, a pretty action ; the some- 
what solid-looking Mary stands singly beside her 
brothers. The whole is a beautiful piece of colour ; 
the amber satin of Charles’s dress going exquisitely 
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with the bronze, black, and gold of the screen | bracelet on his wrist.—The dead head of Villiers, 


behind, and the grey white of the robes of the 


younger children—cold colour,which centres on the | 


rich blue of Mary’s over-robe. The whole is so 
broadly got together, so luminous, yet so soft, rich, 
and sober, the design is so simple, the composition 
so easy, that it is difficult to praise the picture too 
highly. It is far more worthy of Vandyke’s repu- 
tation than the equestrian portrait of Charles the 
First (561), about which men have written so much. 
There were several repliche of this work ; two are 
now at Warwick and Windsor; a third, Mr. Soden 
Smith tells us, is at the seat of Sir C. Isham, 
Lamport Hall, Westmoreland. Another fine Van- 
dyke represents James Hay, Earl of Carlisle, (538) 
the husband of Strafford’s friend, Lucy Percy, of 
whom Waller wrote, when she was in widow’s 
weeds for this man, that 

A spark of virtue by the deepest shade 

Of sad adversity is deeper made ; 

Nor less advantage doth thy beauty get, 

A Venus rising from a sea of jet! 
Of the Earl of Carlisle himself, Clarendon wrote 
that ‘‘he left behind him the reputation of a very 
fine gentleman, and a most accomplished courtier ; 
and, after having spent in a very jovial life above 
400,0002., which, upon a strict computation, he 
received from the Crown, he left not a house nor 
an acre of land to be remembered by.”— Waller 
himself is here (660); also his ‘‘ Sacharissa” (Lady 
Dorothea Sidney, 662, 684). There must be a 
mistake somewhere in the ascription of the latter 
icture to Vandyke, and probably also to Lady 
Grontins herself; it looks like a bad Lely. Its 
eyes leer in an unpleasant manner, notwithstand- 
ing their bad drawing. No. 537 shows us the 
handsome, girlish face of Digby, Earl of Bristol, 
by Jansen. In 549 and 717, we have capital por- 
traits of Henry Lawes, composer of the music to 
Milton’s ‘Comus,’ and, when it was first performed, 
in 1634, at Ludlow Castle, he personated the 
“Attendant Spirit,” he had that glory amongst 
glories of being the recipient of a sonnet from 
Milton, well known by its soaring beginning, — 

Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song. 
Need we add that Six Henry Vane the Younger 
(655) is the 
Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
of another of these noble sonnets, sharing that 
honour with Fairfax (708) and Cromwell (790, 
798, 799, 803). The face of Lawes is a very gentle 
one, full of sweetness.—Close by is Lord Saye and 
Sele (551), a noted Puritan and early colonizer of 
certain now thickly-peopled parts of America, also 
one of the Commissioners to His Majesty at the 
Isle of Wight, who, nevertheless, became Lord 
Privy Seal in the days of the ‘ Martyr's” son; 
and, while holding that office, vexed the very soul 
of Pepys ‘‘by his delaying of businesse, which 
made me mad,” and whom the diarist was glad to 
find a “lyon not so fierce as he is painted.” In 
No. 553 we have a fine portrait by Old Stone, as 
he is called, to distinguish him from his brother; 
both were sons of Nicholas Stone, the statuary, 
before alluded to. This picture represents—in a sin- 
gularly clear and solid manner, which effectually 
disposes of Walpole’s assertion that the artist was 
&@ copyist of Vandyke—Frances Cecil, daughter of 
Robert of that name (246, 259), and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Cobham; the portrait one of 
the soundest and most valuable examples in the 
Gallery, masterly in modelling and very brilliant. 
The bold Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess of 

Derby, (554) by Rubens, is a dashing sketch of a 
dashing-looking woman in cap, plume and hair 
entwined with pearls, which somehow startles us as 
the portrait of that obdurate lady who held out 
Lathom House so well, and to whom is given, 
with some reason, that rather dubious honour, 
which so many have claimed, of being the last to 
resist the Parliament. This lady’s mother, a grave 


but not unpleasant-looking Huguenot, Charlotte | 


Brabantine de Nassau (458), was daughter of 


William the First of Orange. —What a hand- | 


some fellow is Philip, Earl of Pembroke, (560) 
nephew and namesake of Sir Philip, who mar- 
ried ‘‘ Anne, Countess of Dorset,” (512)! The 
beau-ideal of a cavalier, by Vandyke,—a serious, 


Jirstt Duke of Buckingham, (564) is not like that 
vicious, half Jewish-looking mask that is obviously 
a cast from nature, now preserved with the “ Ragged 
Regiment” in Westminster Abbey.—In 579 we 
have one of the most striking but least pleasant 
faces in the Gallery, that of no less a personage 
than the Zarl of Strafford, by Vandyke, bull-faced, 
with the head set forward on the shoulders, stern, 
fixed eyes that are as black as jet, and a firm, 
heavy mouth. If the portrait of the same and his 
secretary, Six P. Mainwaring (624), was ever pro- 
duced by Vandyke, it is the worst executed of his 
works known to us: see the drawing of the secre- 
tary’s hands, the crude colouring of both faces. 
Probably this picture has been “ restored” with 
unwonted severity. 





FRENCH MISSION IN SYRIA. 

TuHE following Report, by M. E. G. Rey, to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has just been pub- 
lished in Paris.— 

“In the month of August, 1864, I was charged 
by your Excellency with a scientific mission in the 
north of Syria. The principal object of my mission, 
besides the study of the military movements of the 
Crusaders, was the correction of the geography and 
archeology of the mountains of the Ansariés and of 
the regions lying in the pachalic of Aleppo, on the 
right bank of the Orontes, and between that river 
and the Euphrates. The mountains of the Ansariés 
—known in ancient times under the names of 


Mounts Bargylus, and which separate the basin of | 


the Orontes from the littoral of the Mediterranean 
—are yet little known. In the beginning of the 
present century the Emperor Napoleon sent Col. 
soutin to explore them; but he was assassinated 
in the year 1812. Since that time few travellers 
have penetrated into these mysterious valleys, 
which, however, were pointed out by the eminent 
geographer, Karl Ritter, for research. Burckhardt 
was the first to traverse the southern extremity of 
the mountains and to throw some light on the 
topography of a portion of these countries. Between 
the years 1848 and 1852, the American mission- 


j aries, Eli Smith and Thompson, and afterwards 


Lyde, traversed these mountains with a view 
to the establishment of a Protestant mission and 
schools; but their efforts were fruitless. Eli Smith 
alone collected geographical notes of great interest, 
which he communicated to Karl Ritter. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of their author, 
these notes seem to have been lost for ever to 


towards the north. On the same day I traversed 
the great plain which stretches between the monn. 
tains of Akkar, the last range of the Lebanon: 
and during the following days I passed through 
the cantons of Chara, El Hosn, and Safita, where 
I attained the culminating point of the chain of 
the Ansariés, at an altitude of about 1,200 mbtres, 


.It was in the midst of these mountains that I foun 





science. Some itineraries of the Rev. Mr. Thomp.- | 


son, published in the ‘ Bibliotheca 1,’ supplied 
us with the first serious information respecting the 
districts of Safitaand El Hosn. These regions were 
also visited by Lieut. Walpole; but, unfortunately, 





his notes, like those of Mr. Lyde, do not furnish | 


| exact notions relative to the configuration of the | 
In the month of May, 1861, Mr. Wad- | 


country. 
dington traversed the southern extremity of the 
spur of these mountains, on his way from Kalaat 
el Hosn to Massiad, and visited the villages of 
Safita and Kartouman. 
Comte de Vogué went from Kalaat el Hosn across 
the district of Safita to Tortosa. Lastly, one docu- 
ment alone furnished me with precise notions of 
the country—but unfortunately only of the coast 
—namely, the English hydrographic chart pub- 
lished in 1862. 


I arrived in Syria at the end of the month of | 


August, 1864, at the moment that the Duc de 
Luynes had completed his remarkable exploration 
of the Dead Sea, and T found at Beyrouth his com- 
panion, Lieut. Vignes, who was about to set off 
for the purpose of rectifying the astronomical de- 
termination of Palmyra and of a series of points in 
the valley of the Orontes. This officer and I deter- 
mined to carry on our geographical labours in con- 
nexion with each other, and before separating we 
measured a triangle near Tripoli to serve as point 
of departure. On the 15th of September we quitted 
Tripoli, and in a few hours crossed two rivers— 
first, the Nahar el Bared, at the point where 


Orthosia stood, and afterwards the Nahar el Kebir.. 
; f | On the following day we separated—M. Vignes 
delicate-looking youth, with the well-known black | going towards Homs by Kalaat el Hosn, and I 


in the locality of Hosn Souleiman, the ruins of the 
temples of Jupiter, which had only been mentioned 
by Lieut. Walpole, and whose scientific importanea 
was yet unknown. The first thing that strikes the 
eye in descending towards the site of the ancient 
Baetocete is a vast enclosure, 144 metres lo 
and 90 métres wide; the figure is irregular, and 
approaches the trapezium, so that its plan resem, 
bles that of Haram es Scherif at Jerusalem, Tj 
is the best-preserved specimen of sacred enclo. 
sure. It is constructed of blocks measuring from 
6 to 9 metres in length, 2°85 to 2°90 in height, 
and, on an average, from 98 centimetres to_1+10 
mttre in thickness. There are four entrances to 
the enclosure. On one of the piers of that which 
faces the north-east may be read two inscriptions; 
the first, in Greek, recounts the donations made to 
the temple by a King of Seleucis; the second, in 
Latin, the restoration of its revenues during the 
Roman period. In the middle of the enclosure 
rises a temple of the Ionic order, which seems 
never to have been completely finished; and in 
front of the peristyle is an altar, which probably 
was formerly covered with bronze. Towards the 
north-west exists another group of edifices, which 
the people of the country call El Deir, or the 
Monastery. It consists of a small temple, appa 
rently of a good period, and of an imposing struc 
ture, in which, perhaps, the priests of Jupiter were 
accustomed to assemble. 

“On the same occasion I had the opportunity 


| of visiting again the remains of a sanctuary of more 


recent date at Naous, near Tripoli; it consists of 
two temples, with a répevoc, still in a good state 
of preservation. Here, as at Hosn Souleiman, 
I found the walls formed of gigantic blocks, with 
courses of masonry beneath, which agreed with the 
ordinary dimensions of classic architecture. The 
same fact was observed by M. Joyau in the ruins 
of Balbec. I think it right to remark this rare 
peculiarity, which appears in three different places, 
evidently with systematic regularity. I thought it 
my duty to give several days to the examination 
of these interesting ruins. I therefore left the site 
of Hosn Souleiman, and, descending towards the 
south, I followed the ridge of the chain, and visited 
the spring known as Nahar es Sabte; this is the 
Sabbatical stream mentioned both by Pliny and 
Josephus, and on the banks of which Titus rested 
on his way to Antioch after the siege of Jerusalem. 

“ Afterwards, in making my way towards 
Hamath, I saw the ruins of Baarin, the Mons 
Ferrandus of the Crusaders, —the site of Raphaneo, 
—and the celebrated castle of Massiad, the an- 
cient residence of the Dail-Kebir, or Grand Prior 
of the Batenites of Syria. Hamath having been 


| thoroughly studied by my learned predecessor 


In the following year the | 








and friend, Mr. Waddington, I only stayed a few 
days in that place, whence I went to examine the 
ruins of Selmich, on the right bank of the Orontes, 
and found there several Coptic inscriptions, full of 
interest, and dating from the early years of the 
Hegira. Selmich presents the peculiarity of having 
been built by Mussulmans on the site of a Byzan 
tine city, which is supposed to have been Iren- 
opolis. I also studied the ruins of the castle of 
Schoumaimis, which Kemal Eddin-Abou Hafs- 
Omar, the historian of Aleppo, says was rebuilt 
by Melik Moudjahid. I then proceeded to Aleppo 
by Marrah and Sermin, by a road which has not 
yet been mapped. In visiting the ruins of Areymeh 
I gained the site of Membedj, the ancient Hiera- 
polis, situated in a rocky plain, about six miles 
from the Euphrates. Here stood the temple in 
which, according to Lucian, the rites mentioned 
in his treatise, ‘De De& Syria,’ were solemnized. 
On reaching the centre of these ruins one is struck 
at once with the topography of the sanctuaries, as 
described by the Greek author. To the west of the 
city may still be seen, half dried up, the lake in 
which the sacred fish were kept It was on its 
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hanks that took place the ceremony of the descent 
of the lake of which Lucian gives such a curious 
account. A little further on is the hill on which 
stood the temple; the orientation of its chief axis 
is north, with a quarter west. Unfortunately, 
nothing remains of the building, unless it be some 
shapeless fragments mingled with the Arab con- 
structions of the Middle Age which surround it. 
The hill and the sacred lake alone recall, with a 
certain exactness, the places described by the Greek 
writer. The monuments of the ancient Hierapolis 
disappeared to furnish materials for the construc- 
tions of the Lower Empire, whose work, in its 
turn, was displaced for the edifices of the Mussul- 
man conquerors. Nevertheless, I was able to 
obtain a certain number of Arab inscriptions, 
which are not without interest; and I was fortunate 
enough to find in the midst of the ruins of the 
temple a stela in lava, representing the Goddess 
of Syria seated on a throne, supported by two 
lions, and conforming, in all respects, to the de- 
scription given by Lucian. 

“Returning again to Aleppo, I proceeded to 
Latakieh to explore the northern part of the moun- 
tains of the Ansariés. Taking the course of the 
Nahar er Sahioun, one of the principal affluents of 
the Nahar el Kebir of Latakieh, I traversed suc- 
cessively the cantons of Sahioun, Kerdaha and 
Mehelbeh, where I visited the ruins of the castle of 
that name; but they present nothing but a mass 
of rubbish belonging to the Christian middle age 
and the Arab period. Then descending again to 
Jebilé, where I desired to make some geodesical 
observations, we regained the mountains to visit 
the cantons of Aleika and Kadmous, inhabited 
during the Middle Ages by the Batenites of Syria. 
The aspect of this portion of the country is very 
wild, the sides of the valleys forming almost im- 
practicable precipices. The hills were formerly 
wooded, but the coppices have recently been burnt, 
and the white ashes may be seen here and there. 
A few large evergreen oaks, despoiled of their foliage 
and half carbonized, still stand erect. These recent 
and extensive traces of fire in the midst of the 
abrupt gorges add to the wild desolation of the 
scene. No buildings are to be seen but a few miser- 
able huts inhabited by Ansariés and Ishmaelites, 
as wild and as picturesque as the rocks by which 
they are surrounded. In the midst of these rocks 
are the ruins of the castles of Aleika and Kadmous. 
The former is almost entirely destroyed, and its 
remains present no archeological interest; and of 
the latter scarcely a vestige remains, Ibrahim Pacha 
having blown it up during his campaign against the 
Ansariés in 1836, The modern village of Kadmous 
is inhabited almost exclusively by Ishmaelites. 
From the last-named place I ascended the Djebel 
Naby-Schit, one of the highest points of this portion 
of the mountains. Thence I proceeded to Tortosa, 
passing by Markab, the Margat of the Knights 
Hospitallers, the last possession of the Christians in 
Syria, and which only fell in 1287 before the efforts 
ofthe Sultan Kélaoun. * * 

“The strong places possessed in the Middle Ages 
by the Crusaders in this part of Syria were con- 
nected with each other by small towers or stations, 
all built after a uniform plan, and a great number 
of which exist still. They present, on a small scale, 
all the features of the donjon, are invariably square, 
and composed of two vaulted stories, which were 
subdivided by wooden planks,—a system which I 
had before observed in the donjon of Djebail. In 
the middle of the lower floor is the opening of a 
cistern. These towers, which could have had 
but a small garrison, assured communication be- 
tween the ‘castles, and answered the purpose of 
block-houses in modern warfare. 

“Ofall these castles none possessed the importance 
of Tortosa. This fortress, which had a double en- 
ceinte of walls and deep fosses filled by the sea, 
stands at the north-west angle of the site once occu- 
pied by the town. The height of the inner wall 
allowed the defenders, who occupied the double 
crenellated line which crowned it, to aid those on 
the outer wall in case of attack. The whole of both 
walls is flanked with square towers. In the centre 
of the reduct rose all the accessories of a grand 
fortress of the Middle Ages—chapel, donjon, grand 
salle or chateau, &c, The donjon, of which the base 





still exists, is apparently that which is described by 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg and Jacques de Vitry, 
under the title Turris Antaradis. 

‘* My various excursions having occupied me till 
the 13th of December, and the rainy season setting 
in, I was compelled to take up my winter quarters 
at Beyrouth. In the month of May I intended to 
continue my researches, and quitted Beyrouth with 
that intention ; but, after having explored the en- 
virons of Teffaah and Kaouaby, I was attacked by 
the fever. I was, therefore, compelled to give up 
the idea of continuing my journey and to return to 
France, leaving incomplete the map of the northern 
part of the mountains of the Ansariés. I was, how- 
ever, enabled to complete my study of the epoch of 
the Crusades, and to elucidate many points in the 
territorial and military organization of the Christian 
principalities of Syria during the Middle Ages.” 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. IV.) 

The rights of MAN, being an answer to Mr. Burke’s 
attack on the French Revolution. By Thomas 
Paine. In two parts. 1791, 1792. 8vo. (Various 
editions. ) 

A vindication of the rights of WoMmAN, with strictures 
on political and moral subjects. By Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. 1792. 8vo. 

A sketch of the rights of Boys and Grris. By 
Launcelot Light, of Westminster School; and 
Letitia Lookabout, of Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 
[By the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D.] 1792. 8vo. 

pp. 64). 

When did we three meet before? The first work 
has sunk into oblivion: had it merited its title, 
it might have lived. It is what the French call 
a piece de circonstance ; it belongs in time to the 
French Revolution, and in matter to Burke's 
opinion of that movement. Those who only know 
its name think it was really an attempt to write a 
philosophical treatise on what we now call socialism. 
Silly government prosecutions gave it what it never 
could have got for itself. 

Mary Wollstonecraft seldom has her name spelt 
right. I suppose the O! O! character she got made 
her Woolstonecraft. Watt gives double insinuation, 
for his cross-reference sends us to Goodwin. No 
doubt the title of the book was an act of disciple- 
ship to Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man’; but this title is 
very badly chosen. The book was marred by it, 
especially when the authoress and her husband 
assumed the right of dispensing with legal sanc- 
tion until the approach of offspring brought them 
to a sense of their child’s interest. Not a hint of 
such a claim is found in the book, which is mostly 
about female education. The right-claimed for 
woman is to have the education of a rational 
human being, and not to be considered as nothing 
but woman throughout youthful training. The 
maxims of Mary Wollstonecraft are now, though 
not derived from her, largely followed in the 
education of girls, especially in home education : 
just as many of the political principles of Tom 
Paine, again not derived from him, are the guides 
of our actual legislation. I remember, forty years 
ago, an old lady who used to declare that she disliked 
girls from the age of sixteen to five-and-twenty. 
“They are full,” said she, “of femalities.” She 
spoke of their behaviour to women as well as to 
men. She would have been shocked to know that 
she was a follower of Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
had packed half her book into one sentence. 

The third work is a satirical attack on Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Tom Paine. The details of 
the attack would convince any one that neither 
has anything which would now excite reprobation. 
It is utterly unworthy of Dr. Parr, and has quite 
disappeared from lists of his works, if it were ever 
there. That it was written by him I take to be 
evident, as follows. Nichols, who could not fail 
to know, says (Anecd., vol. ix. p. 120): “ This is 
a playful essay by a first-rate scholar, who is else- 
where noticed in this volume, but whose name I 
shall not bring forward on so trifling an occasion.” 
Who the scholar was is made obvious by Master 
Launcelot being made to talk of Bellendenus. 
Further, the same boy is made to say, “ Let Dr. 
Parr lay his hand upon his heart, if his conscience 
will let him, and ask himself how many thousands 
of waggon loads of this article [birch] he has 
cruelly misapplied.” How could this apply to 





Parr, with his handful of private pupils, and no 
reputation for severity? Any one except himself 
would have called on the head-master of West- 
minster or Eton. I doubt whether the name of 
Parr could be connected with the rod by anything 
in print, except the above and an anecdote of his. 
pupil, Tom Sheridan. The Doctor bad dressed 
for a dinner visit, and was ready a quarter-of-an- 
hour too soon to set off. ‘‘ Tom,” said he, “I 
think I had better whip you now; you are sure to- 
do something while I am out.”—“I wish you 
would, sir!” said the boy; “it would be a letter 
of licence for the whole evening.” The Doctor 
saw the force of the retort: my two tutelaries will 
see it by this time. They paid in advance; and 
I have given liberal interpretation to the order. 
The Elements of Geometry. In 2 vols. [By the Rev. 
J. Dobson, B.D.] Cambridge, 1815. 4to. 

Of this unpunctuating paradoxer I shall give an 
account in his own way: he would not stop for any 
one ; why should I stop for him? It is worth while 
to try how unpunctuated sentences will read. 

The reverend J Dobson BD late fellow of saint 
Johus college Cambridge was rector of Brandes- 
burton in Yorkshire he was seventh wrangler in 
1798 and died in 1847 he was of that sort of eecen- 
tricity which permits account of his private life 
if we may not rather say that in such cases private 
life becomes public there is a tradition that he was 
called death Dobson on account of his head and 
aspect of countenance being not very unlike the 
ordinary pictures of a human skull his mode of life 
is reported to have been very singular whenever he 
visited Cambridge he was never known to go twice 
to the same inn he never would sleep at the rectory 
with another person in the house some ancient 
charwoman used to attend to the house but never 
slept in it he has been known in the time of coach 
travelling to have deferred his return to Yorkshire 
on account of his disinclination to travel with a 
lady in the coach he continued his mathematical 
studies until his death and till his executors sold 
the type all his tracts to the number of five were 
kept in type at the university press none of these 
tracts had any stops except full stops at the end of 
paragraphs only neither had they capitals except 
one at the beginning of a paragraph so that a full 
stop was generally followed by some white as there 
is not a single proper name in the whole of the 
book I have I am not able to say whether he 
would have used capitals before proper names I 
have inserted them as usual for which I hope his 
spirit will forgive me if I be wrong he also pub- 
lished the elements of geometry in two volumes 
quarto Cambridge 1815 this book had also no stops 
except when a comma was wanted between letters 
as in the straight lines AB, BC I should also say 
that though the title is unpunctuated in the author’s 
part it seems the publishers would not stand it in 
their imprint this imprint is punctuated as usuab 
and Deighton and sons to prove the completeness 
of their allegiance have managed that comma semi- 
colon colon and period shall all appear in it why 
could they not have contrived interrogation and 
exclamation this is a good precedent to establish 
the separate right of the publisher over the imprint 
it is said that only twenty of the tracts were printed 
and very few indeed of the book on geometry it is 
doubtful whether any were sold there is a copy of 
the geometry in the university library at Cambridge 
and I have one myself the matter of the geometry 
differs entirely from Euclid and is so fearfully 
prolix that I am sure no mortal except the author 
ever read it the man went on without stops and 
without stop save for a period at the end of a 
paragraph this is the unpunctuated account of the 
unpunctuating geometer suum cuique tribuito mrs 
Thrale would have been amused at a Dobson who 
managed to come to a full stop without either of 
the three warnings. 

I do not find any difficulty in reading Dobson’s 
geometry ; and I have read more of it to try read- 
ing without stops than I should have done had it 
been printed in the usual way. Those who dip into 
the middle of my paragraph may be surprised for 
a moment to see that “on account of his disincli- 
nation to travel with a lady in the coach he con- 
tinued his mathematical studies until his death and 
[further, of course] until his executors sold the 
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pe.” But a person reading straight through 
would hardly take it so. I should add that, in 
order to give a fair trial, I did not compose as I 
wrote, but copied the words of the correspondent 
who gave me the facts, so far as they went. 


(No. 11.) The theological review elsewhere 
mentioned attributes the pamphlet of John Search 
on blasphemous libel to Lord Brougham. This is 
quite absurd: the writer states points of law on 
credence where the judge must have spoken with 
authority. Besides which, a hundred points of style 
are decisive between the two. I think any one who 
knows Whately’s writings will soon arrive at my 
conclusion. 

Almanach_Romain sur la Loterie Royale de France, 
ou les Etrennes nécessaires aux, Actionnaires et 
Receveurs de la dite Loterie. Par M. Menut de 
St.-Mesmin. Paris, 1830. 12mo. 

This book contains all the drawings of the 
French lottery (two, or three, each month) from 
1758 to 1830. It is intended for those who 
thought they could predict the future drawings 
from the past: and various sets of sympathetic 
numbers are given to help them. The principle 
is, that anything which has not happened for a 
long time must be soon to come. At rouge et noir, 
for example, when the red has won five times 
running, sagacious gamblers stake on the black, 
for they think the turn which must come at last is 
nearer than it was. So it is: but observation would 
have shown that if a largenumber of those cases had 
been registered which show a run of five for the red, 
the next game would just as often have made the 
run into six as have turned in favour of the black. 
But the gambling reasoner is incorrigible: if he 
would but take to squaring the circle, what a load 
of misery would be saved. <A writer of 1823, who 
appeared to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
gambling of Paris and London, says that the 
gamesters by profession are haunted by a secret 
foreboding of their future destruction, and seem as 
if they said to the banker at the table, as the gla- 
diators said to the emperor, Morituri te salutant. 

In the French lottery, five numbers out of ninety | 
were drawn at a time. Any person, in any part of 
the country, might stake any sum upon any event 
he pleased, as that 27 should be drawn; that 42 
and 81 should be drawn; that 42 and 81 should 
be drawn, and 42 first; and so on up toa quine 
déterminé, if he chose, which is betting on five 
given numbers in a given order. Thus, in July, 
1821, one of the drawings was 

8 46 16 64 13. 

A gambler had actually predicted the five numbers | 
(but not their order), and won 131,350 francs on a 
trifling stake. M. Menut seems to insinuate that the 
hint what numbers to choose was given at his own 
office. Another won 20,852 francs on the quaterne 
8, 16, 46, 64, in this very drawing. These gains, of 
course, were widely advertised : of the multitudes 
who lost nothing was said. The enormous number 
of those who played is proved to all who have 
studied chances arithmetically by the numbers of 
simple quaternes which were gained: in 1822, 
fourteen ; in 1823, six; in 1824, sixteen; in 1825, 
nine, &c. 

The paradoxes of what is called chance, or 
hazard, might themselves make a small volume. 
All the world understands that there is a long run, 
@ general average; but great part of the world is 
surprised that this general average should be com- 
puted and predicted. There are many remarkable 
cases of verification; and one of them relates to the 
quadrature of the circle. I give some account of 
this and another. Throw a penny time after time 
until head arrives, which it will do before long : let 
this be called a set. Accordingly, H is the smallest 
set, TH the next smallest, then TTH, &c. For) 
abbreviation, let a set in which seven tails occur 
before head turns up be T7H. In an immense 
number of trials of sets, about half will be H; 
about a quarter, TH; about an eighth, T°H. 
Buffon tried 2,048 sets; and several have followed 
him. It will tend to illustrate the principle if I 
give all the results; namely, that many trials will 
with moral certainty show an approach—and the 
greater the greater the number of trials—to that 
average which sober reasoning predicts. In the 
first column is the most likely number of the 


| w= 3'1553. 


theory: the next column gives Buffon’s result; 
the three next are results obtained from trial by 
correspondents of mine. In each case the number 
of trials is 2,048. 














H _... 1,024 ... 1,061 ... 1,048 ... 1,017 ... 1,089 
TH . $12... 494... 507... 547... 480 
Tom a. SO. S08. -265 ... 295 267 
a... 226 BOP as: wei. 256 126 
yy 64. | ae () oe iy 67 
, a = Bea: “OO x “SB x. 33 
, a a0 5.2 See i) a 10... 19 
‘i on Bice er ext 9. 10 
ge | Des ae 5. Os 3 
Tee .... 2 e. a= 4 
7... 1 1 
TH ee 1 
TH Oe... 0 
T°H 1 Bix 0 
TH Oo. 0 
T°’H a. 1 
&e. O.. 0 

2,048 ... 2,048 ... 2,048 ... 2,048 ... 2,048 


In very many trials, then, we may depend upon 
something like the predicted average. Conversely, 
from many trials we may form a guess at what the 
average will be. Thus, in Buffon’s experiment the 
2,048 first throws of the sets gave head in 1,061 
cases: we have a right to infer that in the long 
run something like 1,061 out of 2,048 is the pro- 
portion of heads, even before we know the reasons 
for the equality of chance, which tell us that 1,024 
out of 2,048 is the real truth. I now come to the 
way in which such considerations have led to a 
mode in which mere pitch-and-toss has given a 
more accurate approach to the quadrature of the 
circle than has been reached by some of my para- 
doxers. What would my friend in No. 14 have 
said to this? The method is as follows: Suppose 
a planked floor of the usual kind, with thin visible 
seams between the planks. Let there be a thin 


| straight rod, or wire, not so long as the breadth 


of the plank. This rod, being tossed up at hazard, 
will either fall quite clear of the seams, or will lay 
across one seam. Now Buffon, and after him 
Laplace, proved the following : That in the long 
run the fraction of the whole number of trials in 
which a seam is intersected will be the fraction 
which twice the length of the rod is of the circum- 
ference of the circle having the breadth of a plank 
for its diameter. In 1855 Mr. Ambrose Smith, of 
Aberdeen, made 3,204 trials with a rod three-fifths 
of the distance between the planks: there were 
1,213 clear intersections, and 11 contacts on which 
it was difficult to decide. Divide these contacts 
equally, and we have 1,218} to 3,204 for the ratio 
of 6 to 57, presuming that the greatness of the 
number of trials gives something near to the final 
average, or result in the long run: this gives 
If all the 11 contacts had been 
treated as intersections, the result would have 
been 7m=3'1412, exceedingly near. A pupil of 
mine mady 600 trials with a rod of the length 
between the seams, and got 7 =3°137. 

This method will hardly be believed until it has 
been repeated so often that “there never could 
have been any doubt about it.” 

The first experiment strongly illustrates a truth 
of the theory, well confirmed by practice: what- 
ever can happen will happen if we make trials 
enough. Who would undertake to throw tail eight 
times running? Nevertheless, in the 8,192 sets 
tail 8 times running occurred 17 times; 9 times 
running, 9 times; 10 times running, twice; 11 
times and 13 times, each once; and 15 times, 
twice. A. DE Morgan, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Lord Romilly had the satisfaction of opening his 
new Literary Search Room at the Record Office, 
in Fetter Lane, on Thursday last. The apartment 
is well arranged and well lighted; and all fees, 
except for certified copies of documents, have been 


abolished. On the very first day the room was , 


crowded with readers. é 
At their meeting last week the Royal Society 


elected on their list of Foreign Members Franz 


——— 
| Cornelius Donders, of Utrecht, Georg Friderig 
| Bernhard Riemann, of Géttingen, and Grustay 
| Rose, of Berlin. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave is engaged in preparing foy 
| publication, at the end of the summer, a new Lif, 
| of Sir Walter Scott. 
| A meeting of the Palestine Exploration Con: 
| mittee is called for Thursday next, to receive Capt. 
| Wilson’s report of his recent visit to Syria. The 
| meeting, which will be held in the Asiatic Society's 
| rooms, will determine on the future course of the 

exploring party. 

A memorial has been presented to the Chap. 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the following words, 
and with the signatures appended: ‘It havi 
been stated that the scientific men of the metro. 
polis are, as a body, entirely opposed to the removal 
of the natural history collections from their presen} 
situation in the British Museum, we, the under. 
signed Fellows of the Royal, Linnean, Geological, 
and Zoological Societies of London, beg leave to 
offer to you the following expression of our opinion 
upon the subject. We are of opinion that it is of 
fundamental importance to the progress of the 
natural sciences in this country that the adminis. 
tration of the national natural history collections 
should be separated from that of the Library and 
Art collections, and placed under one ofticer, who 
should be immediately responsible to one of the 
Queen’s ministers. We regard the exact locality of 
the National Museum of Natural History as a 
question of comparatively minor importance, pro- 
vided that it be conveniently accessible and within 
the metropolitan district. G. Bentham, W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., W. S. Dallas, C. Darwin, F, 
Ducane Godman, J. H. Gurney, E. Hamilton, 
M.D., J. D. Hooker, M.D., T. H. Huxley, J. 
Kirk, Lilford, A. Newton, W. K. Parker, A, 
Ramsay, A. Russell, O. Salvin, P. L. Sclater, 
G. Sclater-Booth, 8S. J. A. Salter, W. H. Simpson, 
J. Emerson Tennent, T. Thomson ‘*.D., H. B, 
Tristram, Walden, A. R. Wallace.” 


Mr. Procter’s Memoir of Charles Lam. is very 
nearly ready for issue. 

We hear from Smyrna (through Dr. Hyde 
Clarke) that Mr. Spiegelthal has made a curious dis- 
covery with respect to the great Syro-Assyrian monu- 
ment called the pseudo-Sesostris. He has found on 
the margin of the brook, at Nymphzum, a little 
lower down the stream, a repetition of the colossal 
rock-cut sculpture, with the bow, lance, &c. The 
face is said to be much disfigured. 

We give the following personal explanation as 
we receive it :— 

* Llandaff, June 13, 1866. 

‘My attention has just been called to a notice 
| of those architects who have had the good fortune 
| to be invited to compete for the new Law Courts. 
| As you represent my late partner, Mr. Seddon, as 

the restorer of Llandaff Cathedral, Brecon Schools, 
jand premiated competitor for the Foreign Office, 
| will you permit me to correct an error calculated 
to do me a serious injury and injustice, by depriv- 
ing me of the fruition of my long-sustained labour, 
as I emphatically claim each of those works as my 
own? It is true that Mr. Seddon did something for 








| 





each of them, but so infinitesimally small as to 
| make it a complete mistake to associate his name 


with those works. I sincerely trust that the 
| mistake has been made without his knowledge or 
| approval. I should be the last person to do my 
| friend an injustice; indeed, I hope I should be the 
| first to recognize those great abilities of his which 
need no false colours to sail under. The important 
| works which Mr. Seddon may fairly lay claim to 
are the partial restoration of St. Nicholas, Great 
| Yarmouth, and the large hotel at Aberystwith. 
| These are exclusively his, as Eatington Park is 
‘exclusively mine. Yours, &c., 

*‘JoHN PricharD.” 

The Dramatic College Féte is arranged for 
Saturday, July 7, and Monday, July 9, at the 
Crystal Palace. 


The Annual General Meeting of the members of 


| the Booksellers’ Provident Institution took place 


at the Retreat, Abbott’s Langley, on Saturday last. 


E. Hodgson, Esq. was in the chair; and a Report 
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for the year ending December 31, 1865, was read, 
from which we extract the following statement :— 
Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, 136l. 5s.; 
cash and interest in the hands of the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, 7271. 2s.; 
gmount invested in the names of trustees in 31. per 
cent. reduced annuities, as a permanent mainte- 
nance fund for keeping up the houses, &., 2,7081.; 
amount invested by T. Brown, Esq. (late of the 
frm of Longmans & Co.), in the names of trustees 
appointed by himself, in 3/. per cent. reduced 
annuities, the annual amount accruing therefrom 
to be expended in providing medicine and medical 
gssistance for the inmates of the Retreat, 1,000J. 
During the year 1565 a handsome legacy of 500J. 
was left to the Retreat by the late T. Roberts, 
Esq., junior partner in the house of Messrs. Long- 
man & Co.; and also a small one of 10/., by the 
late Mr. W. Kemm, many years a valuable assist- 
ant in the house of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. The Retreat comprises seven houses, situated | 
jn charmingly-kept grounds, nearly opposite the | 
King’s Langley Railway Station, all of which are | 
occupied by aged members of the Booksellers’ | 
Institution, who alone are eligible. 

Under the name of “ Dufferiah, Incumbent of 
Horsehair-cum-Chintz,” an experienced writer is 
about to produce ‘A Bundle of Epigrams.’ 


Mr. Stanford has produced a “ shilling map” of 
the war scenery, including both the northern and 
southern theatre of operations. It is, of course, a 
dight affair, but will be useful as a companion to 
the ordinary newspaper-reader. 

The Italian Government have given orders for 
the manufacture of cuirasses of aluminium for their 
cavalry regiments. A series of experiments made 
wder various conditions demonstrate that a cuirass 
of this metal, while possessing the great advantage 
of being as light as a coat, cannot be pierced by a 
musket-ball at the distance of forty paces, nor by 
the thrust of a bayonet. It has also been ascer- 
tained that cuirasses of this description can be 
manufactured for as low a sum as 25 francs. 

To those who do “not see why our modern 
architectural carvers cannot reproduce an ancient 
congeries of mouldings,” say from a doorway, 
arcade, string-course, window, band, or the like, 
we commend the following passage from the dis- 
course lately delivered by the Dean of Ely at 
Wisbeach: ‘* Prof. Willis invented the Cymograph, 
an instrument for obtaining correct drawings from 
the mouldings of Gothic architecture. It is not 
very easy to do this, as any one will perceive who 
remembers how deeply undercut and hollowed out 
many of those mouldings are He had long been 
struck by the contrast of effect between ancient 
work and modern work which professed to be 
merely an imitation of the old. Now, when the 
two came to be fairly laid side by side on paper, 
by help of the cymograph, what was the difference 
between them? Just this, that in the case of the 
ancient work the lines of the mouldings had been 
drawn by the artist with a free hand, whereas, in 
the modern, every curve was a circle struck with 
acompass. The ancient architect went by the rule 
of brains, the modern by the rule of thumb; and I 
well remember the perplexity caused by this dis- 
tinction to a very clever and competent man, who, 
for a time, superintended the restoration of the 
Ely lantern. Mr. Scott had asked him to make 
working drawings of the old stone. work outside of 
the lantern, and the good man attempted to do so 
according to modern rulesof Art ; but, tohis dismay, 
he could find no centres from which to strike his 
circles, and every modern rule of stone-work was 
ruthlessly set at defiance.” It is by the hands of 
such men as this that we expect the ‘‘exact restora- 
tion” of ancient Gothic work. To such have been 
intrusted some of the most beautiful and art- 
wealthy medizeval works, and so intrusted by men 
who would be ashamed to place the mouldings 
of a Greek temple in such hands, and would as 
soon think of restoring the Tower of Babel or 
the Parthenon, and would not even venture to 
touch the coarse Roman and essentially vulgar 
decorations of the Colosseum. Such is the effect of 
education,—such the efect of ignorance in the 








| vation of meat by paraffin. The results are, that if | 


We suggest to the magnates of counties, and 
others interested in local history, the desirability 
of gathering, say in the Guildhalls of their prin- 
cipal towns, the innumerable portraits that are 
scattered in so many country-seats and houses. 
The fact is, so terrific have been the exposures of 
errors as to portraiture, and so ludicrous the blun- 
ders in naming the artists of countless pictures now 
at the National Portrait Exhibition, that every- 
body’s “ ancestors”’ on canvas are “ suspect,” as 
the French Revolutionary term was. Several 
heads have already fallen before the critics, and 
considerable knowledge of the history of Art in 
this country has been obtained by the last-named 
collection. It would be useful if some competent 
person were employed to gather the opinions of | 
experts on this subject and make a report. 


M. Marey has communicated to the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences the description of a very inge- 





exhibiting the vibrations of the muscles of the 
human body, and especially when under the influ- 
ence of fatigue. 


A series of interesting experiments have lately 
been made in Paris, having reference to the preser- 


meat be plunged in a bath of paraffin at a tempera- 
ture of 300°, and subsequently in other baths of | 
paraffin ata lower temperature, it will keep perfectly | 
fresh for a great length of time. 

Prof. Aufrecht, of Edinburgh, has been for some | 
time engaged on a complete Glossary to the Rig- | 
Veda, which has at length gone to press. It will | 
be published in six quarto Parts, and the price of 

the whole will, it is believed, not exceed 36s. The 

full title is, ‘A Complete Glossary to the Rig-Veda, 

with Constant Reference to the Atharva Veda.’ | 
Intending subscribers may send their names to , 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. | 
The Paris Academy of Sciences has received 

a report from M. Fouqué, whom they sent to 

investigate the volcanic phenomena at Neo-Kai- | 
meni. F. Fouqué states that he has discovered the 
crater of Methana described by Strabo, and that 
he found at Sansaki a cave possessing all the 
properties of the Grotto del Cane, near Naples. 
He has also ascertained that the whole western 
portion of the island is volcanic, and in a state of 
great activity. 

A publication by the Statistical Office of the 
Kingdom of Italy, gives some interesting notices 
on the Italian dialects.—‘‘ The Italian dialects, not 
alone from the historical but principally from a 
philological point of view, may be classed into six 
families, in which classification, however, the sub- 
dialects of foreign origin are not counted; the 
dialects spoken in Venetia, Friuli and Corsica 
have likewise been omitted, although of Italian 
origin, but being under foreign government. Firstly, 
the family of the Italian-Celtic dialects, which are 
spoken in the province of Turin (with the excep- 
tion of the district of Aosta and some valleys of 
the Graian Alps) and in the provinces of Cuneo, 


vara, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Reggio, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Ravenna, Forli as far as the Foglia and 
towards Pesaro—to which may be still added the 
canton of Tesino, where a Milanian sub-dialect is 
spoken, the eastern valleys of the Tridentinum, 
where a Brescian sub-dialect is spoken, and the 
province of Montova; on the whole a territory with 
more than 8,000,000 of inhabitants. Secondly, the 
family of the Ligurian dialects, which are spoken, 
with numerous varieties in the pronunciation, all 
along the coast of Genoa, Mentone to Sarzana, 
that is, in the provinces of Genoa and Porto 
Maurizio, and besides in the district of Novi; on 
the whole by 800,000 inhabitants. Thirdly, the 
family of the Tuscan-Roman dialects, which are 
divided into the three types of the Tuscan, the 
Umbrian and the Marchipisanian; they are spoken 
in the provinces of Florence, Pisa, Arezzo, Siena, 
Grosseto, Umbria, and in the greater part of the 
former Marches of Ancona; this territory, inclusive 
of that under Papal Government, coritains about 
4,000,000 inhabitants. Fourthly, the family of the 
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Neapolitan dialects, among which is prominent 


| mission, on Mondays, 


Alessandria (excepting the district of Novi), No- | 


the dialect of the Abruzzi, that of the Pula, and 
the Neapolitan or Campaniard Proper. These dia- 
lects are spoken in the three Abruzzi, the Terra 
di Lavoro, the two Principali, the provinces of 
Naples, Benevent, Molire, Capitanata, Terra di 
Basi, Terra d’ Otranto and the Basilicata, together 
with 6,000,000 of inhabitants. Fifthly, the family 
of the Sicilian dialects, rich in varieties, but with 
two principal types, the Calabresian and the Sici- 
lian, spoken by more than 3,000,000 of inhabitants. 
And, sixthly, the family of the Sardinian dialects, 
which fall in the two branches of the Campidanese 
and the Sugudunese, and which are spoken by 
more than half a million of inhabitants. Consider- 
ing the number of the speakers, the Celtic dialects, 
of foreign origin or relationship, would have to be 
placed in the first rank. But the groups of the 
Tuscan-Roman dialects maintain their superiority, 
inasmuch as the life of the nation has its root in 


| nious instrument, which he calls a myograph, for | them, draws its nourishment from them, and also 


because the other Italian dialects, as the Venetian, 
which has not been taken here into consideration, 
the Neapolitan and the Sicilian, are much nearer 
related to the Tuscan-Roman than to the Celtic 


| type. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The EVENING EXHIBI- 
TION will COMMENCE on MONDAY NEXT, the 25th instant, 
and continue open every Evening.—Admission (from Half-past 
Seven till Halt oe Ten), 6d.; Catalogue, 6d. 

OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The Sixty- 
second Annual EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Galle: 
5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine ti 
Seven.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
Thirty-second Annual EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, daily, from Nine 
till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; ee 6d. 

AMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall._The THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION URES, the Contributions 
rti lemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN, 
admitting alsoto HOLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE, ‘The stag 


of the Saviour in the Temple.—Ad 1s.; 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition 
Road, South Kensington, is NOW OPEN to the Public. Ad- 
Wednesda ys, Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, 1s. each person ; Tuesdays, 2s. 6d. Hours from Ten 
A.M. till Six p.m. Season Tickets, 1/. each. Catalogues, 1s. and le. 6d. 


A. MACCALLUM’S LARGE PICTURES of Sherwood Forest, 
and the Charlemagne Oak, Fontainebleau, with Studies of Wood- 
land, Lake, Glacier, and italian Subjects, are now EXHIBITED 
in the DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Open 
from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 


MR. MORBY‘S COLLEOTION of Muvi kN MIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Holman Hunt—J. Phillip, R.A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Eee, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Rosa_ Bonheur—Goodall, 
R.A.—Cooke,R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Calderon, 
A. ant, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A 
Frost, A.R.A.—Nicol, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A. 
—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Dobson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.— 
Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—John Faed—Henriette Browne—Frére 
—Ruiperez—Brillouin—Lidderdale—-Geo. Smith—Peter Graham, 
&c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor Pepper’s 
at Three and Eight includes the Kaleid and Pepper an 
Tobin’s wonderful illusions, ‘‘ The Cherubs Floating in the Air,” 
“The Modern Delphic Oracle,” varied by the recitals of F. Damer 
Cape, Esq. ; in the Illusive Scene, entitled “Shakespeare and his 

reations. 


Lecture dail, 








SCIENCE 
| Rocks Classified and Described. A Treatise on 
Ltthology. By Bernhard von Cotta. An 
English Edition, by Philip Henry Lawrence. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Notwithstanding the popularity which geolo, 
has enjoyed for a long series of years, and the 
large number of students who have, hammer in 
hand, been exploring the rocks which form the 
crust (all that we know, indeed) of the earth, 
no consistent and comprehensive system of rock 
classification has yet been produced. There are 
two reasons why this is the case. The attractive 
character of paleontology, with its wonderful 
revelations of a succession of organized forms,— 
each differing in the most remarkable manner 
from the other, and yet each presenting the 
most perfect adaptation to the conditions of its 
existence,—has led to an almost entire neglect 
of the study of rocks in their mineral relations. 
Then, theoretical views on the mode of rock 
formation—the students of one section assuming 
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the almost universal operation of fire, while 
those of the other section, with equal per- 
sistence, strive to extend the mechanical action 
of water in wearing down old forms and build- 
ing up new ones—have certainly tended to retard 
that inductive examination of rocks which alone 
can lead to the production of any satisfactory 
system of lithology. 

In addition to those two causes, which we 
conceive to have been the most active in ob- 
structing or retarding the study of rock for- 
mations in their physical and chemical relations, 
there has been, without doubt, another influ- 
ential cause, that is, the confusion existing in 
the popular mind as to the bearing of the 
sciences of mineralogy, geology, and lithology 
upon each other. That these departments of 
knowledge are closely allied must be admitted ; 
but still, although members of the same family, 
they have a separate existence. Mineralogy, 
for example, studies the forms assumed by in- 
organic matter in relation to the chemical 
constitution of the body under examination. It 
devotes its powers to the determination of 
individual and independent masses of matter. 





Lithology has for its field the infinite variety | 
of conditions produced by the combinations of | 


those individual, and, as mineralogy considers 
them, independent, forms, in their aggregation 


into rock-masses ; while geology treats of the | 


minerals, and of the rocks formed by them, as 
associ:ted in the structure of the earth. 


the 
haps, the most difficult. The changes which 
can be made by the intercombination, in vary- 
ing proportions, of a few proximate elements, 
will be readily understood. But the infinite 
variety found in the works of Nature, far 
exceeding any system of interchange which 
the chemist can devise, producing endless 
shades of difference in rock-masses, appears to 
preclude any satisfactory system of classifi- 
cation. , 

Prof. Cotta has performed a good service 
in his attempt to classify rocks; yet we cannot 
but feel that his classification is often open to 
the most serious objections. There is, as it 
appears to us, evidence of a want of that 
knowledge of chemical mineralogy, as dis- 
tinguished from crystallography, and of those 
physical phenomena which we group under 
the term Isomerism, without which it is not 
possible to arrange the rock formations into 
any system of order. This is evident in those 
chapters which treat of the “ Physical Structure 
of Rocks,” and especially in those sections 
which deal with laminated texture, slaty 
structure and cleavage. Indeed, although the 
views of Sorby and Tyndall are named, but 
spoken of as if they were identical, the expe- 
rimental evidence of other physicists is neg- 
lected as if it was unknown; and the specula- 
tions of a few geologists are loosely given at the 
same time as we are told they “appear to u: 
improbable,’—and the whole subject receives 
no elucidation. 

In dealing with the special forms of external 
structure, Prof. Cotta’s descriptions are suffi- 











ciently exact, and will materially guide the | 
The thoughtful | 


student in his observations. 
mind will, however, seek in vain for any 
explanation of the causes which have induced 
those “special forms.” It will be said, with 
much truth, that great ignorance prevails upon 
the operation of the cohesive forces which, 
under the direction of some law of polarity, 
determines the rock conditions. We do not 


seek a solution of the numerous problems 
involved in the consideration of this subject ; 
but we do desire to know something of the 
indications which the sciences of observation 


Of the three sciences lithology has received | 
smallest amount of attention. It is, per- | 





| and experiments have given us. In Prof. Cotta’s 


| book we do not find even a record of any of 
these. Useful references to papers published in 
the German and French journals are given, 
under each section; and there is a painstaking 
anxiety manifested everywhere to arrive, “as 
far as may be possible, at a common ground for 
all notions in respect of the important matter 
of rock nomenclature.” 

We have read with close attention and much 
interest the ‘‘ Observations on the Processes of 
| Rock Formation in Nature.” These are concise, 
| clear and satisfactory,—excepting that there 
is an exceedingly strong bias in favour of 
the igneous theories, which, under the terms 
of Plutonic and Hydroplutonic, are made to 
explain all the phenomena, not merely of the 
trappean and granitic rocks, but of all that 
series of which, although 


rock formations 
evidently of a sedimentary origin, are meta- 
morphic in character, and even of mineral 

ins, of which Prof. Cotta says, “their 
gin appears, almost without exception, 

to have been hydroplutonic.” This, be it 

| remembered, in the face of the accumulated 
evidence which proves that these formations 
an be produced by cold water holding, as 
salts, in solution the substances which we find 
|} accumulated, and which, in many cases, we see 
accumulating in the fissures of the inclosing 
rock. 

This is not the place to discuss these ques- 
tions. We have alluded to them because, in 
the only book in the English language devoted 
to lithology, we desired to find a more philo- 
sophical examination of the subject. Prof. 
Cotta has, however, done good service; and 
Mr. P. H. Lawrence deserves much credit for 
the labour he has given to the translation of an 
exceedingly difficult work, and for the admirable 
manner in which he has completed it. 








| 











SOCIETIES. 

Royrau.—June 14.—General Sabine, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Anatomy of the Fovea Centralis of the 
Human Retina,’ by Mr. J. W. Hulke.—‘ Second 
Memoir on Plane Stigmatics,’ by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 
—‘ Fundamental Views regarding Mechanics,’ by 
Prof, Pliicker.—‘ Contributions to Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, No. 10,’ by General Sabine. 


STaTiIsTIcAL.—June 19.—W. Farr, Esq., M.D., 
in the chair.— The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Sir J. Peter Grant, Messrs. H. B. 
Ince, W. H. Thomas, and W. C. Wilson.—The 
Duke of Argyll read a paper, ‘On the Economic 
Condition of the Highlands of Scotland. The 
following are the facts and conclusions which the 
noble author arrived at with regard to the past and 
present economic condition of the Highlands: Ist, 
That before the end of the last of the civil wars the 
condition of the population wes one of extreme 
poverty and frequent destitution. 2nd, That on the 
close of these wars and the establishment of a settled 
government, there was, during half a century, a 
rapid increase of population. 3rd, That this 
increase was out of all proportion to the means of 
subsistence. 4th, That the introduction of potato 
cultivation increased the evil of a rapid increase 
in population without any corresponding increase 
in skill or industry. 5th, That the emigration 
of the Highlanders arose as a necessity out 
of this condition of things and was in itself 
the first step towards improvement. 6th, That 
the introduction of sheep-farming was a pure 
gain, not tending to diminish the area of tillage 
where tillage is desirable, and turning to use, for 
the first time, a large part of the whole area of 
the country, which was formerly absolutely waste. 
7th, That for the old bad cultivation of small 
crofters there has been substituted for the most part 
a middle class of tenantry, thriving, holding under 
lease, and exhibiting all the conditions of 
tural prosperity. Sth, That the displacement of 
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——_ 
population by the introduction of great capitalist, 
holding farms of very large value has not taken 
place in the Highland counties to an extent nearly 
equal to that in which it has taken place in some 
of the richest counties of Scotland. 9th, That the 
process which has been going on in the Highland 
counties of a diminution in the population of the 
rural districts is the same process which has, long 
ago, been accomplished in the other counties of 
Scotland, and in England. 10th, That in their 
case it was also deplored under the same economie 
fallacies—fallacies which are now applied only to 
the Highlands, because the process is not yet 
completed. 11th, That the prosperity of the 
Highlands will only be complete when the procegs 
shall have been completed also. 12th, That no 
part of Scotland, considering the late period at 
which improvement began, has advanced so rapidly 
or given, within an equal space of time, so large and 
so solid an addition to the general wealth of the 
country. 


ZooLoGicat.—June 12.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P,, 
in the chair.—A communication was read from 
Dr. H. Dohrn, ‘On the Birds of Prince’s Island, 
in the Right of Benin, West Africa,’ being founded 
on personal observations made during a recent 
exploration of that island. The species enumerated 
by Dr. Dohrn as met with him in that locality 
were thirty-four in number, amongst which were 
several new to science.—A communication wag 
read from Mr. J. Couch, giving an account of the 
occurrence of Ausonia Cuvieri, a fish new to the 
British Fauna, on the coast of Cornwall.—Dr, 
Giinther contributed some notes on the anatomy 
of the same fish, which presented several very 
noticeable peculiarities—Dr. J. Murie gave an 
account of a singular case of malformation in the 
generative organs of a heifer, which had been 
recently transmitted to the Society by Mr. G, 
Latimer, of Porto Rico.—Dr. Murie also read some 
supplementary notes on the red-bellied monkey 
( Cercopithecus erythrogaster ), 2 new species founded 
by Dr. Gray upon an animal lately living in the 
Society’s menagerie.—Dr. Gray communicated 
some notes by Lieut. C. F. F. Annesley, R.A, 
‘On the Habits of the Mantis Crab ( Gonodactylus 
chiragra) in Captivity,’ as observed by that gen- 
tleman at Aden.—Mr. A. D. Bartlett made some 
remarks on the singular bird of prey lately trans- 
mitted from Damaraland by Mr. Andersson, and 
described by Mr. Gurney as Stringonyx Andersoni, 
and suggested its identity with the Machaerhamphus 
aleinus, described some years previously by Mr. 
Westerman, but stated, probably erroneously, by 
the latter author to have been received from 
Malacca.—A joint paper was read by Messrs. A.R. 
Wallace and F. Moore, ‘On a Collection of Lepi- 
dopterous Insects obtained in Formosa by’ Mr. 
Swinhoe.—Mr. H. W. Bates read a paper ‘On 
the Coleopterous Insects obtained by Mr. Swinhoe 
in the same Country.’ 








CHEMICcAL.—June 7.—Dr. W. A. Miller, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows, namely, Messrs. W. 
Arnot, E. H. Davis, W. F. Flowers, C. Wilson 
and C. R. A. Wright.—The papers read were: 
‘On the Oxidation Products of the Propione pro 
duced from Carbonic Oxide and Sodium-Ethyl,’ by 
Prof. J. A. Wanklyn.—‘ A Preliminary Notice on 
Phthalic Aldehyde,’ by Prof. H. Kolbe and Mr. 
G. Wirchen.—‘ On the Preparation of Chrysammic 
Acid,’ by Dr. J. Stenhouse and Dr. H. Miiller.— 
‘On Chrysammic Ether,’ by Dr. J. Stenhouse.— 
‘On the Platinum Bases, the best Mode of obtain- 
ing and identifying them,’ by Mr. E. A. Hadow.— 
“On some Decompositions of Nitrite of Amyl,’ by 
Mr. E. T. Chapman.—‘ On a Cyanogen Derivative 
of Marsh Gas,’ by Mr. H. Bassett. —Mr. A. Vernon 
Harcourt delivered a lecture ‘On the Observation 
of the Course of Chemical Change.’ 


MatTHEeMATICAL.—June 18.—Prof. De Morgan, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Members: Rev. F. Harrison, Rev. 
G. S. Ward, Prof. W. S. Jevons, Messrs. W. K. 
Clifford, W. Esson, F. H. Fisher, and I. Tod- 
hunter.—Mr. Spottiswoode made some remarks 
upon a problem of probabilities connected with 
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varliamentary elections; and Mr. T. Cotterill gave 
some properties of cubic curves. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox Geographical, 84.—‘ Explorations on the Atbara, Abyssi- 
N 0 “a 


> 


nia,’ Mr. Baker. 





‘TEs. Ethnological, 8.—* Remarkable Archeological Discoveries, 
E Ireland,’ Sir J. Lubbock; * Ancient Manufacture of 
Stone Implements at Pressigny,’ Prof. Steenstrup and 
Sir J. Lubbock. 
— Zoological, 8!.—* New Australian Snakes, Mr. Krefft ; 
ibitat of Chauna Derbiana,’ Mr. Moore. 
Wen. S y of Arts, 4.—Annual General Meeting. 
Sar. Bot ,» 3i. 





PINE ARTS 
+ 
Essays on Art. By F. T. Palgrave. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Tue author of this book distinguished himself 
as an Art-critic more than a dozen years ago, 
by means of the elaborate and discriminating 
essay, ‘On the First Century of Italian En- 

ying,’ which is appended to the Italian 
‘Kugler.’ He has since that time become popu- 
larly known by many disquisitions on subjects 
current in the Art-world, and especially by 
the Handbook to the Fine-Art Collections of 
the International Exhibition, of four years 
since. The volume now before us comprises a 
selection of papers contributed to the Saturday 
Review and other less popular publications. As 
these papers undoubtedly exhibit earnestness, 
sound knowledge of the theory of Art, and 
severe «esthetic taste, their author has done 
well in putting them into an independent and 
concrete form, and, better still, by bestowing 
so much of conscientious care in revision 
as was needed to take off what may be 
called the “burr” of their original mintage, 
reducing, by the same means, some of the 
effects of that heat which seems inevitable to 
rapid production, when the coin is intended 
for immediate service. The aim of this revision 
—which has been effected in some cases almost 
to the extent of reconstruction—has_princi- 
pally been, says Mr. Palgrave, to exclude mat- 
ters of temporary interest, and to soften down 
those asperities of censure, a bias towards which 
is one of the most frequently besetting sins of 
anonymous literature. We think this bias need 
be less powerful than men suppose; there is 
much, as we shall show, to be said on the other 
side, which is independent of the critic’s 
temperament, and beyond his control when 
treating of pictures and other works of Art. 
Undoubtedly, also, the Art-critic has to deal 
rudely, as it may be, with much work that 
is merely “made to sell” by persons who, 
whatever their reputations and _ professional 
positions, are actually tradesmen engaged in 
the manufacture of “ pot-boilers,” not artists at 
all, nor worthy to be treated as such. Hence 
the “distinguished painter,’ the “modern 
Hogarth,” or “ Raphael,’—such are favourite 
phrases for those who catch the fancy of the 
hour,—is mostly at feud with the too candid 
critic. 

The writer seeks—and, we are bound to 
say, performs his purpose—to illustrate the 
truths of Art by examples taken chiefly from 
the works of contemporaries. The task is too 
often ungracious; usually an ungrateful and 
painful one. Every Art-critic feels this, proba- 
bly with more intensity because, from the very 
nature and limits of the tield.of his duty, he is 
debarred from employing those qualifying and 
generalizing means of expression which are 
open to the choice of the strictly literary critic 
who has, when dealing with books that have 
not occupied, as it may be, so large a portion 
of an author’s life as a picture fills in the career 
of a painter, to deal in a few curt sentences 
with that which could, if otherwise produced, 
be treated without those apparently violent 
contrasts of light and shade in criticism. Hence 


XUM 





Art-criticism is generally Rembrandtish in its 
effects; for who, unless the subject were of 
extraordinary interest, would dream of reading, 
say, two or three of our columns which might 
be devoted to a single painting or statue? 
Hence the exercise of criticism of this sort 
demands consideration for the writer, no less 
than for the artist whose work is under con- 
sideration. There is the great advantage in 


studying revised opinions, such as this volume | 


contains, that their author has not been held 
by a few lines of type, and can give to his 
expressions all that care and well-balanced 
phrases render. 








LANDSCAPE ARTISTS AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THERE is loud complaint among the landscape- 
painters with regard to their position in the Royal 
Academy, and the manner in which, too frequently, 
the higher-class pictures of their order, especially 
those by the younger men, are dealt with by the 
managers. 

As respects the former of these matters, when it 
is said that the academic body of forty-two artists, 
the R.A.s proper, comprises not more than three 
(even if we include Mr. Stanfield) who practise 
painting in landscape,—and there is but one Asso- 
ciate, Mr. T. 8. Cooper, who has any pretensions 
to that title, although he is essentially an animal- 
painter,—it will be evident that there is not only 
reason in the reclamations to which we refer, but 
small chance of an immediate remedy from the 
hands of a society which comprises so large a pro- 
portion of men whose interests lead them to prefer 
figure-painting to that sister branch of Art in 
which this country is generally believed to be pre- 
eminent. It really appears as if the honour that 
was won for the Academy by Turner, Constable, 
and others of the last generation, has but small 
chance of being sustained in future. Notwith- 
standing the recent unprecedented opportunity for 
supplying the deficiency in question, by the elec- 
tion of one or more of the new Associates from 
among the landscapists, no advantage has been 
taken of the opening; but the former disparity 
between the two developments of Art has been 
increased by the choice of four figure-painters. So 
marked is the preference given by the dominant 
figure-painters to their brethren that it is alleged, 
with undeniable truth, that since the election of 
Mr. Creswick as an Associate, in 1842,—that is, 
twenty-four years ago (after which he waited nine 
years for the full honour he worthily holds),—but 
one artist in landscape, if Mr. E. W. Cooke can 
strictly be called such, has been admitted within 
the ranks of the body. 

Our friends and correspondents among the thus 
neglected branch of the profession allege that it 
has become the rule, with very few exceptions, to 
make landscape give way to figure, as if it was 
so inferior a branch of the art that any figure- 
picture had a prior claim to a good place. Those 
who can recollect the landscapes at the late Exhi- 
bitions of the Academy must know that this is 
the fact. Is this from that want of space which 
the President, in his late speech, alleged to be the 
chief reason for that enmity which he admitted 
to exist with regard to the institution? Does it 
not rather mean that, ‘‘when we have allotted 


space to the figure-subjects, then we will see what | 


can be done with the landscapes”? The great body 


of landscapists in England have long felt that the | 


Academy can no longer pretend to represent their 
art, and that, were it not for the outlet which the 
Water-Colour Societies have afforded our landscape- 
painters, our best men of that class would have 


found it ahard matter to gain any standing in their 


profession. Perhaps the public is not aware that 
there are only five members out of the sixty R.A.s 
and A.R.A.s who practise this art. 

With regard to the treatment vouchsafed to the 
professors of landscape art by the Academicians, 
our correspondents say that Mr. Linnell, years 
ago, offered himself for election, but, failing year 
after year to get that honour which is justly his 
due, withdrew his name, and is content to rest 
on his own laurels. It is true, we believe, that the 


| famous picture by this artist, ‘The Gravel Pit,’ 
which is known as one of the prime modern 
| honours of the English school, was hung near the 
ceiling in one of the outer rooms, and, consequently, 
was returned unsold from the Exhibition. Not 
many years afterwards he sold this work for 1,000 
| guineas. One of Mulready’s early pictures—a land- 
scape, now in the national collection—was returned 
to him, although of a small size, as not worthy of a 
| place among the many hundreds of now-forgotten 
figure pictures which were then held most worthy, 
and shared the wall-space with no one knows how 
many portraits which are equally waste. 


MR. MACCALLUM’S PICTURES. 

At the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, may be found 
a series of landscapes, by Mr. A. Maccallum, 
which present a problem to the critic. It is won- 
derful how well, or rather how effective, they look 
from a distance and at a first glance; also, how 
rapidly that impression subsides from the mind of 
one who concentrates attention on their intellectual 
and technical values, and remains on the spot 
where they first caught his eye. In a very few 
minutes, even, the brilliant aspect of the canvases, 
their lighting and colouring, become painful. 
Why these qualities of landscape-painting so soon 
shock the sense dawns on the mind of the ob- 
server as he looks and proves, although such 
proof is not needed, that mere brilliancy and 
effectiveness, potent lighting and high colouring 
—notwithstanding that they may have at least the 
appearance of the most elaborate finish to aid in 
charming the student—are naught without that 
art which appeals to the mind, and is beyond and 
deeper than the eye. In this sense, as in all others, 
it appears that the critic “ does not live by bread 
alone.” What one misses is the heart of the 
painter; this is more to be deplored than even his 
lack of Art. Take Lago Maggiore (No. 6). There 
is the place, probably, just as we might see it in 
a mirror, but nothing more. Not instinct with 
human insight, it seems painted to no purpose but 
to mock ; it has the effectiveness, but not the sound- 
ness, of a photograph,—some of the splendour of 
Nature, but not her mystery or her sweetness. 
The result of such a distant examination is the 
same from all the pictures, be it the Rome, from 
Monte Mario, (5)—evening glowing through the 
mist of river lowlands, —Monte Rosa (7), The Mar- 
jelen See (8),—where, like a cliff, the great glacier 
stands, with its feet in the water, which is at once 
its own destruction and debris, and is swept by 
clouds and overlooked by mighty changeless moun- 
tain tops,— The Vanguard of the Forest, (10)— 
oaks in bland English daylight,—or the beautiful 
dawn over The Gorge aux Loups at Fontaine- 
bleau (11). 

How by these pictures one is impressed with an 
idea of deceit in Art is not at first forced upon the 
mind by knowledge that, if their pretensions to 
literal fidelity and extreme elaboration were honestly 
supported, here is the work of two long lives on 
thirty-five great canvases representing many 
different parts of the world, which are, however, 
the productions of one man who is yet in the prime 
of life, and probably not all he has done. This 
thought comes afterwards. The dominant idea of 
the student is their strange vacuity as works of 
art, so that, beyond the pretence of reflecting 
Nature, — which a looking-glass will do better, 
—there is not a trace of imagination in them, 
|or of that mysterious pathetic feeling which 
allies Art with harmony, ‘and overtakes far 
| thought with music that it makes,”—naught but 
| lifeless, heartless glitter on a shallow mental pool. 
| One finds so little here that it soon becomes 
| doubtful if the painter comprehends Art at all, and 
is not really doing his best at copying what he sees 
but does not feel. Here is Dennerism, not only 
without the vulgarity of Denner, but also without 
| his merely mechanical fidelity; here is what Mr. 
John Brett paints, without the intense prose of 
that able executant, but, at the same time, without 
that indomitable, uncompromising love, that un- 
speakable fidelity and super-delicacy of painting, 

which—whatever be his themes, ‘ Glacier of Rosen- 
lani’ or ‘Calf gambolling in a Meadow’—make us 
' respect and be grateful to him, and almost glorities 
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the commonest matters. Mr. Brett is not a poet 


in the ordinary sense of the term, but an admirable 
prose-painter, who often produces, simply because 
he is loyal, that which is profoundly pathetic, and 
therefore poetical. Mr. Maccallum, on the other 
hand, is capable of making pictures of a sort 
which captivate the shallow by means of their 
shallowness, and of putting his material on the 
canvas with a dexterity of which Mr. Brett is 
perfectly innocent. 

If we move from our standing-place at a distance 
from any one of these pictures to a point that is 
near enough to admit an examination of its 
handling and details, the whole of the problem as 
to their nature is resolved, an explanation of the 
secret of their number as the work of one man is 
obtained, and the mystery of their antipathetic 
character is unveiled. Their apparent elaboration 
is a sham: all has been sacrificed to brilliancy. 
Even a mirror would mechanically reflect truly 
all the details of a view; but Mr. Maccallum, with 
the utmost pretence of fidelity, does not even draw 
the foreshortening of a leaf with delicacy, express 
the roundness of a tree-trunk in its contour, or 
with loyalty and solidity model a bough, a rock or 
an ice-cleft. Lago Maggiore (6) vanishes into mere 
paint cleverly employed so as to produce the 
appearance without the toil of finish; Rome (5) 
melts to a series of smears, not boldly and honestly 
employed, as in scene-painting, but craftily getting 
the look of the things depicted, without their 
substance, mossed foregrounds, boughs, trees, 
grass, rocks, water, clouds, buildings, animals are 
alike pretendingly done, in a manner which is very 
different from that of scene-painting, still more so 
from the luminous subtlety of Rembrandt, where 
five seeming dashes of brown and white depict a 
world. 


OTTLEY’S SUPPLEMENT OF PAINTERS. 

Mr. Ottley has written to confess his errors, to 
charge his publisher, and square accounts with his 
critic. We gave twenty-five names, including those 
of MM. Duverger, Signol, Rethel, F. Danby, E. B. 
Jones, S. Palmer, and Nesfield,—upon the pro- 
priety of including which in such a book there 
cannot be two opinions. As to Mr. Maclise’s pic- 
tures of ‘Alfred in the Danish Camp’ and ‘ The 
Marriage of Strongbow,’—which Mr. Ottley, under 
correction, that they are not where he said _ they 
are, declares, ‘if thoy aro not alroady in the Royal 
Gallery, Westminster, everybody knows that they 
are intended to be placed there,”—are not even 
in existence! Moreover, the only Irish subject 
which Mr. Maclise was appointed to execute in the 
Royal Gallery was not ‘The Marriage of Eva,’ but 
‘Brian Boroimhe overcoming the Danes at the 
Bridge of Clontarf’: so says the Blue Book, May 31, 
1861. 

Mr. Ottley on Mr. Maclise is inexhaustible of 
error. Thus, the artist is said to have exhibited his 
first picture at the Academy in 1832. We, however, 
find him as painter of No. 961 in 1829, ‘ Malvolio 
affecting the Count,’—and exhibiting seven pictures 
in 1830, five in 1831. Mr. Ottley is silent about 
‘The Death of Nelson,’ although that work has 
now been finished for some time, and was in hand 
three years ago. He tells us the ‘ Wellington and 
Blucher’ is in the “ Peers’ Gallery,” i.e. in a field 
for decoration which has no existence except in 
Mr. Ottley’s imagination. This is a wonderful 
blunder. ‘The Ordeal of the Touch’ should be 
‘The Ordeal by Touch’ (R.A., 1846). M. Leys’s 
noteworthy and gigantic task at Antwerp can 
hardly be spoken of as “ about to be.” It is not 
only one of the most interesting facts in modern 
Art, and entirely omitted in this volume, but 
so little recent that the painter gave a full de- 
scription of the series of works in question, in a 
pamphlet now before us, which is dated “Anvers, 
le 5 Juin, 1862.” : 

As to Mr. Birket Foster’s name, our author has 
made one of the most extraordinary messes upon 
record in stating his conclusions when the artist 
communicated that the name of his father was 
“Birket, and that of his mother Foster.” What 
Mr. Foster wrote was, that he was the son of 
Myles Birket (Foster) and Ann Foster. According 
to his practice, if John, the son of John Thomas 


parentage, Mr. Ottley would insist upon calling 
him ‘‘ John-Thomas.” 

Can it be truly said that M. Ingres’ ‘ La Source’ 
represented ‘“‘a young girl, innude, bearing a picture 
(ste) of water on her shoulder”? Why are such 
prime works of M. Géréme as the ‘ Phryne un- 
veiled,’ ‘ Death of Cesar,’ ‘Cesar Dead,’ and ‘ The 
Gladiators,’ omitted from the list of his labours? 
Mr. J. Pye is not the “son of an engraver of the 
same name.” He is a member of the French Insti- 
tute, although Mr. Ottley does not seem to know 
that fact. It is not “sufficient” to say of Mr. 
J. H. Robinson that he ‘has been elected an 
Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy.” The 
engraver of ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ and a host 
of other admirable works, demands honourable 
mention of the highest class, instead of three and 
a half cold lines in a book which comprises a hun- 
dred unknown headings, and devotes whole pages 
to unimportant artists such as we have before 
named. 

We have already pointed out some of Mr. 
Ottley’s omissions of worthy men; to these may be 
added, as the results of a second brief and cursory 
examination of the volume which is so recklessly 
allied to the worthy work of Stanley and Bryan, 
Madame H. Browne, MM. Laemlein, Chavet, 
Lambinet, Fichel, Laugée, Hébert, W. Davis, 
John Gibson, W. H. B. Davis, J. Brett, H. Gas- 
| tineau, J. Archer, A.R.A., R. Carrick, H. Dawson, 
| W. Delamotte, Parris, E. Lear, J. Graham Gilbert, 
| H. S. Marks, G. Mason, H. Moore, A. Moore, 
J. Severn, F. Smallfield, H. J. Whaite, J. Wolf, 
| S. Solomon, W. Ward (engraver), E. Goodall, G. 
| Dodgson, A. P. Newton, Plassan, Jules Breton, 
| Eugene Fromentin, De Dreux, J. L. Hamon, 

Meryon, 8S. Haden, L. Knaus, A. Stevens, 
| F.Willems, T. Couture, H. G. Hine, Israéls, J. F. 
| Héckert, Mdlle. Lindgren, Exner, Sorensen, 
| H. Hansen, R. Hills, J. B. Allen (engraver), 
| J. C. Armytage, Jeavons, C. H. Jeans, T. O. 
Barlow, F. Bromley, Bertinot (French engraver), 
| Henriquel-Dupont, Martinet, Laurens, Des- 
| maisons, Leroux, Z. Prévost, A. Bellay, Petrak, 
C. M. F. Dieu, F. Forster, &c. Of incorrect and 
| incomplete statements we may give the following 
| in addition. W. Brockedon’s birthday was the 13th 
of October; that of Mr. T. S. Cooper, the 26th of 
September. “Mr. Falsco,” D. Cox’s early aide, 
was “ Mr. Palser.” Robert Cox, p. 40, should be 
“David Cox.” Mr. Dobson is not named as A.R.A. 
Etty’s ‘ Youth at Plough’ should be ‘ Youth at the 
Prow.’ C. Fiélding’s names should include that 
of Anthony, he was born in 1787, not 1788 ; he 
was not elected President of the Water-Colour 
Society ” on the death of Cristall, but in 1832. 
*‘Christall,” p. 67, should be ‘‘Cristall.” The 
statement of C. Fielding’s election is inconsistent 
with what appears under “ Cristall,” p.41. ‘‘Tha- 
labar” (p. 68) should be “Thalaba.” ‘Vischer,” 
twice on p. 23, should be ‘‘Visscher.” Sir F. 
Grant is not named as Trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery. Mr. 8. Hart does not “still 
retain” the Professorship of Painting in the Aca- 
demy, although he is Librarian to that institution. 
The notice of Mr. Millais as an artist would 
be illiberal in any book, much more so is it in 
a Dictionary. ‘The Battle’ was not painted by 
Mulready, p. 122, although Mr. Sandby might 
have told Mr. Ottley so much. This artist did 





|not paint ‘The Cousin,’ p. 122, in 1827, or at 


any other time. Our Correspondent’s mistakes of 
this sort are infinite. Turner of Oxford died, not in 
1840, but in 1862. Who is the “Stoddart ” Mr. 
J. M. Wright is said to admire; another state- 
ment in the article on this artist, to which we will 
not give greater currency, is not true. Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s portrait of O. Smith was not at the British 
Artists’ Exhibition, but at that of the Royal Aca- 


| demy. Mr. Ottley still ‘‘ believes” that Mr. Doo’s 


engraving from ‘The Raising of Lazarus’ is in pro- 
gress. Our author is sometimes jocular, or seems to 
be so; for of M.S. J. Rochard it is quaintly said, 
“he always did a little in picture-dealing.” This 
may be true, because he sold the so-called ‘‘ Hol- 
bein” to the National Gallery, April, 1845, for 
6301., about half of which sum was offered to him 





on condition of his taking the precious work back 





and Ann Smith wrote to say that such was his| again. This “Holbein” has since disappean 


from the National Gallery. Mr. Ottley’s English iy 


sometimes of startling character. The Notice of 
Madame Soyer is a fine example of higgledy-pig. 
gledy. We observe, however, nothing to sur 
following, about Mr.W. Evans, of Eton: Of late 
years his time has been much broken by ill-heal 
arising from an accident in fracturing the » 
jaw, and which induced some attacks of neuralgia, 
and also by attention to his duties at Eton.” 


June 20, 1866, 

I regret to find that, in the letter you were king 
enough to insert last week, I was guilty of a serions 
mistake in the case of Mr. Birket Foster, through 
a mis-reading of information with which tha 
gentleman had obligingly furnished me. 
eminent artist is the youngest son of Myles Birke 
Foster, his mother’s maiden name being King, 
and therefore, as your reviewer implied, he ough 
to have appeared amongst the Fs, and not amo: 
the Bs. The article itself, however, is correct in 
every particular. I ought to apologize both to Mr. 
Foster and yourself for this very stupid blunder, 

Henry Orttey, 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
AT a meeting of the Royal Academy, held op 
Monday evening last, Baron Marochetti and Mr, 
Richmond were elected full Members. Mr. O'Nej 
had fourteen votes. On the question which related 
to the site at Burlington House, it was almost 
unanimously decided to decline the offer of the 
Government and to withhold further consideration 
of the subject of removal until after the expected 
debate in the House of Commons, which affects 
not only the future of the Academy, but that of 
Burlington House and the National Gallery. As 
soon as the plans of the proposed new buildings at 
Burlington House are ready, the debate in question 
will take place. 


The Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Art-Union Law has been 
published, together with the minutes of evidence 
on the subject, as given by Messrs. Bucknall, 
J. Pelham, jun., H. Cole, R. Redgrave, M. A, 
Hayes, G. Godwin, H. Waddington, W. Agnew, 
W. P. Frith, and Prof. Donaldson. 

If Temple Bar is to be pulled down, as we hope 
may be the case, it will be a pity to destroy it, 
Why not re-erect it in Victoria Park, where archi- 
tectural features are wanting? It has been pro 
posed to place the memorial of blood on Kennington 
Common—we beg pardon— Kennington Park, 
where there are associations of like character. It 
is not worth keeping for its architecture; but as 
the last representative, however corrupt, of the 
ancient gates, it ought not to be sold for old 
materials; originally only chains and posts were 
placed on the site it occupies. There is not room 
for it at Kennington. 

Fairfax House, at Putney, is about to be pulled 
down. E 

The obituary of this week announces the death, 
on the 8th inst., of William Bewick, son of the 
famous draughtsman and engraver on wood, & 
pupil of Haydon, whom many students remember 
as wearing a large mass of ringlets, and being of 
singularly handsome appearance in his way. He 
was the model for the head of Lazarus, in the pic 
ture by his master Haydon, who frequently mer 
tioned him in the ‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. p. 34. He fre- 
quently made his appearance at the British Insti- 
tution when the Cartoons were there: see ‘ Diary,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 151, 152. Mr. Bewick was seventy 
years of age at the time of his death.—Another 
artist has departed within the last few days, being Mr. 
John Graham Gilbert, R.S.A., who was born in 
Glasgow, in 1794, studied in the Trustees’ Academy 
under John Graham, and, after a long stay im 
Its!y, settled at home as a portrait-painter, ia 
which branch of his profession he became well 
known. Three of his portraits are in the National 
Gallery of Scotland, Nos. 20, 22, 110. 

We are glad to learn that steps have been taken 
for the preservation of the steeple of St. Nicholas 
Church, Newcastle. Mr. G. G. Scott has presented 
a report on the condition of the structure, in which 
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he recommends repairs, to cost, with other works, 
about 6,000I. 
The buildings which obstructed the view of 
the east end of Carlisle Cathedral have now been 
oved. In the course of works to this end, 
gnd that of clearing the ground near the edifice, 
thirty shafts of stone were discovered, which are 
gid to have belonged to the Early English clere- 
sory of the church that was greatly injured by fire 
in 1292. The shafts are supposed to have been put 
gside, at that period, for future use. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold, on 
Friday and Saturday last, the following pictures, 
the property of the late Mr. H. Farrer: Hogarth, 
Horace Walpole, in a landscape, near a sun-dial, 
Cupid pointing to the hour of ten, the age of 
Horace Walpole at the time he was painted, 213/. 
(Ring), J. W. Glass, The Last Return from 
Duty, portrait of the Duke of Wellington, engraved, 
1061,—Etty, Hylas carried away by the Nymphs, 
International Exhibition, 283/. (Archdale), — 
Reynolds, Lady Betty Foster, white dress, hat 
and feathers, 1837. (Pearce), —Canaletti, View of 
Venice, 106. (Dyer),—Margharita Van Eyck, 
Adoration of the Magi, four subjects of the life of 
Christ at the sides, 1277. (Lewis Loyd),—Wouver- 
mans, The Sand Bank, 1117. (G. Smith),—A. Van 
de Velde, A Calm (Smith’s Catalogue, No. 208), 
1211. (Owen),—Canaletti, The Palazzo Grimani, 
Venice, 1267. (Anthony),—Van Musscher, Interior, 
1151. (E. Smith),—N. Berghem, An Italian Land- 
gape, 1052. (L. Loyd),—Jan Steen, An Interior, 
two figures seated, boy with a dog standing near a 
table, 357/. (Boord),—J. Ruysdael, Woody Land- 
gape, water in foreground, figure, sheep and cattle, 
4561. (Nieuwenhuys),—Lingelbach, The Port of 
Leghorn, 1471. (Owen),—Giotto, The Burial of 
the Virgin, 1787. (Ottley),—T. Della Vite, The 
Baptism of Christ, 2257. (Colnaghi),—Raphael, 
The Infant Christ, engraved by Mr. Doo, 4301. 
(Boord). 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—__ 


MUSICAL UNION.—Lubeck, Wicniawski, Auer, Piatti, Ries, 
Goffrie, Hann, ., TUESDAY NEXT, June 26, Half- 
i Three.—Quartett, D major, Mendelssohn; Sonata, Pi: 
forte, E flat, Op. 31, Beethoven; Double Quartett, E minor, 
Spohr. Pianoforte Solos, Lubeck, &c.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea 
ach, at the usual places. Visitors giving their names can pay at 
&. James's Hall. Director, J. ELLA, 18, Hanover Square. 


jano- 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square.—EIGHTH and LAST CONCERT, June 25, at 
Fight o’clock.—Programme : Symphony in C (Mozart) ; Concer 
in A minor (Schumann); Overture, Wood-nymph (Bennett); Sin- 
i hoven); Jubilee Overture (Weber). Pianiste, 

its, Mdlle. Tietjens and Herr Gunz.—Tickets 
& Co.’s, 62, New Bond Street. a 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Sec., 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


mmediate Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of 
i. the Princess of V — H.R.H. the Duchess of 


, Princess aT. of Gemheniee: — Mr. 

to announce his THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 27, to begin at Half-past One o’clock 

isely. The full Programme is now ready.—Orchestra Stalls, 

var the Piano, 10s. 6d. each, and the few remaining Sofa Stalls 

seats, may still be secured by early application at 

the principal Musicsellers’ and Librarians’; Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
(fice, Piccadilly ; and of Mr. Benedict, 2, Manchester Square. 











forthe General Welfare of the Blind, at St. James’s Hall, WED- 
NESDAY, June 27, at Eight o'clock. Vocalists : Madame Parepa, 
Mille. Enequist, Miss Edith Wynne, and Madame Patey Why- 
Mr. Sims Patey, and Mr. Joseph Heming’s 
ing. Instrumentalists : 


e 
! a Quintett for two 
iolins, Viola, Violoncello, and Contra-basso ; and a Quartett for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello, by James Lea Summers, 

Compositions, awarded by the Society of British Musicians. 


Cmductor, Signor Li Calsi.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 58.,38.,28., 18., at his 
teidence, 10, Great Marlborough Street; at the Depdts of the 
institution, 125 and 127, E oad, N.W., and 210, Oxford 

t ; at the principal Musicsellers’; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 
&, Piccadilly. 


_ Operas IN ITaLtan.—At this time of day there 
ssmall possibility of writing anything new on such 
tablished classics as ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Il Flauto,’ 
‘Oberon’; especially when these operas are given, 
8 at Her Majesty’s Theatre, by singers none of 
vhom are strange to us. It is to be observed that 
the structure of Mr. Mapleson’s company natur- 
ily and legitimately bears on the selection of his 
rpertory. He has not one leading Italian female 
Vocalist, and so naturally falls back on the music 
nwhich his artists are heard to more advantage 
tan in the “ music of the South.” The part of 





Rezia well fits the ample means of Malle. Tietjens; 
that of Pamina, the less obtrusive, but not less 
valuable, graces of Madame Harriers Wippern. 
Mdlle. de Murska has not improved ; and if “ the 
town” should end by becoming weary of her dash- 
ing and feverish style, she may thank herself for 
it,—having failed to complete that which was in- 
complete. There is no excuse for vocalists having 
such natural means and facility as hers have been ; if 
they refuse to work these out, there is only one sure 
result. Madame Trebelli-Bettiniis the best songstress 
of the party ; and though she has too few oppor- 
tunities of being heard advantageously, she “‘ makes 
her mark,” as, for instance, in the part of Weber's 
Fatima, ‘‘ created” (as the jargon runs) by that 
velvet-voiced contralto, Madame Vestris. Signor 
Mongini is making some way with his public ; but 
whereas he is “ the organ,” Signor Gardoni is the 
artist, as his singing in ‘ Iphigenia’ abundantly 
shows. We are looking forward with no ordinary 
interest to the production of ‘Il Serraglio,’ Mozart's 
best, or rather, it may be said, his only, comic opera. 
The management might do worse than adopt the 
arrangement of the stupid book, prepared, at M. 
Carvalho’s instance, for the Théftre Lyrique of 
Paris. 

How charming is ‘Fra Diavolo,’ as compared 
with the ‘Traviata’ sickliness and the ‘ Martha’ 
meagreness, and ‘ L’Africaine’ with its coil and 
cumber, we never felt more emphatically than on 
the occasion of its present revival. The strength 
of this, so far as dramatis persone are concerned, 
lies with the gentlemen of the cast. Mdlle. Lucca, 
it is true, apparently entrances the public as 
Zerlina. She looks pretty and sly and “ gushing,” 
the very figure for the peasant-maid of the south- 
ern inn. She acts, too, with all the confidence of 
high animal spirits, yet with a diminution of the 
exuberance she used to show, which could only be 
accepted as dramatic by witnesses having “ fast”’ 
propensities. In short, she respects herself and her 
part more than formerly, and must therefore receive 
due credit from those who enjoyed more sparingly 
than did her idolaters her “ nods and becks, and 
wreathed smiles.” But Mdlle. Lucca does not sing 
so well as she did. The grace of youth is passing 
from her vvice ; it is not always in tune; the crisp 
accent demanded by M. Auber’s music is wanting. 
But in the concerted pieces she is dragged down 
by Mdlle. Morensi (the Lady Koburg), who looks 
elegant enough, but is as unsatisfactory a vocalist 
as has been heard. Why not have tried in the 
part, Mdlle. Deconei, of whom—novice though 
she be—report speaks highly, or even Signora 
Biancolini? The honours of the representation 
belong to Signor Naudin, who sings his best, and 
neither looks nor acts his worst, in the part of 
Fra Diavolo,—to Signor Ronconi, whose fun, as 
the travelling Milord Bull, seems imperishable, 
and who, by adroit or instinctive management, 
makes us forget as completely as he did (how many 
years ago?) the limited quality of his voice and 
certain of its habits,—to Signor Neri-Baraldi, a 
steady, if not a very interesting Lorenzo (when 
was our walking lover interesting ?)—and to Signori 
Tagliafico and Ciampi, the two bandits. The latter, 
if not as whimsical as was poor M. Zelger (whose 
whimsicality was, by the way, in some sort 
physical), seconded Signor Tagliafico’s by-play 
efficiently. As costume figures, a more precious 
pair of vagabonds could not be dreamed of or 
devised. In short, the opera must be said to go 
well; thanks, in no small part, to the unparagoned 
brilliancy, lightness and sensitiveness of the 
orchestra, commanded to perfection by Mr. Costa ; 
thanks, further, to good stage management— 
probable scenery; but thanks, most of all, to the 
inherent vivacity of the drama in music itself, 
which, as a complete whole, we rate more highly 
than M. Auber’s ‘La Muette,’ and by the side 
of his ‘Le Domino Noir..—Of Mdlle. Patti, in 
‘L’ Etoile,’ we shall speak another day.—Mdlle. 
Artét is to present herself in the faded, jaded, 
ungrateful part of ‘La Traviata ’ this evening. 





Concerts.—We must here group together a 
few memoranda on concerts. The tide of these is 
not yet slackening. The rival opera-houses have 
been coming into the field with entertainments of 





the most showy quality, but at which no novelty 
could be by any reason expected. How the artists 
bear such pressure of over-work as has been of 
late imposed on them is a marvel. It is true 
that the number of private concerts—as existing 
entertainments, alike senseless, trite and costly— 
is not what it used to be. The “serial” fashion is 
rather exhausting; but it is on the increase; and 
especially among those professors who desire to 
appeal to the world as composers. Not the least 
worthy of these is Mr. Walter Macfarren, who 
writes with a well-directed ambition, if not always 
with even excellence. This day week, at his last 
Matinée, were presented, among other interestin, 

pieces, a second Tarantella (Lamborn Cock & Co. 

and L’Appassionata, Grand Duo (Hutchings & 
Romer). The theme of the first is spirited and clever 
—new a pianoforte Tarantella can hardly be now- 
a-days ; and in the best of its class there is always 
some liability to monotony in the regular beat of 
the left hand. Mr. Macfarren, on the whole, has 
wrought well. His attention may be called to a 
typographical omission, page 4, stave 2, where at 
the passage marked con fuoco a third bar seems 
wanting. ‘LZ’ Appassionata’ is not misnomered ; 
being a molto allegro movement, built on an agitated 
subject, well carried out. Its “cut,” however, 
makes us ask whether it was originally conceived 
for four hands on the keyed instrument, or for an 
orchestra? And some effect might have been gained 
by a few notes of preparation (ever so few) before 
the subject was rushed into. The ear is taken un- 
awares. In any event, Mr. W. Macfarren will gain 
in credit by these new compositions. 

On Monday morning that industrious professor, 
Herr Ganz, gave his concert, with a monster 
programme, including many of his own composi- 
tions.—In the evening the last Popular Concert 
but one was given, with Herr Wieniawski as prin- 
cipal violin; Mr. Halle at the piano; and, for 
singer, Miss Edith Wynne. This young lady’s 
delicious rendering of Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s Shak- 
speare song, ‘ Orpheus,’ is one of the most charm- 
ing things of the season. What a contrast to the 
namby-pamby ballads with which we have been 
too liberally dosed of late days! 

We have not heard either Herr Auer or Herr 
Jaell to such advantage as at the last meeting of 
the Musical Uniun. Rarcly has Boothoven’s Trio 
in G been better played or better relished; and be 
it noted that the very delicacy and simplicity of 
the music are sure to betray want of tone or want 
of style. Herr Auer has a famous future before 
him if he continues to work. His violin solo, by 
M. Wieniawski, was given with great grace and 
purity. Besides these pieces Mozart’s Stringed 
Quintett in G minor was played, and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quintett. 

The last concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society took place on Wednesday. Mr. T. F. Bar- 
nett was the pianist.—Besides the above, a monster 
concert has been given by Madame Rudersdorff,— 
a harp concert by that elegant artist, Mr. John 
Thomas,—and a concert by Mdlle. Gayrard Pacini. 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—On Saturday, though late in 
the season, a serious effort was made to sustain the 
fortunes of this house, under Mr. Nation’s manage- 
ment, by the production of a novelty, in the shape 
of an adaptation of Mr. Charles Dickens’s very 
elaborate novel of ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ The task 
has been confided to Mr. Farnie, who has set to 
work in real earnest to extract a drama from the 
chapters of the book. In accomplishing this, he 
had first of all to select his materials, and very 
judiciously resolved to eliminate from his scenes 
the episode of the little doll-maker, which, good as 
it is, would only have interrupted the development 
of the main plot. Even with this reduction, the 
amount of material retained is inconveniently large, 
and could not be reduced within ordinary limits. 
‘The Golden Dustman’ (such is the title of the new 
piece) extends to five parts, consisting of a Prologue 
and four acts, which occupy in performance the 
space of four hours and a half. In dramas of 
this nature it is the practice of adapters in general 
to sacrifice dialogue to the rapidity of action. Mr. 
Farnie has ngt done this, but has been rather 
lavish of words, and through them permitted cha- 
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racter to be more fully developed than usual. No 
doubt he will be counselled by purely theatrical 
critics to suppress much of this; but, notwithstand- 
ing that the roughs on Saturday showed some 
degree of impatience, we hesitate not to aver that 
more harm than good would, in this instance, result 
from the pruning process. Mr. Farnie’s method 
has the advantage of making his story clear; and 
his drama is readily and easily understood. The 
Prologue sets before us the basis of the plot with 
singular neatness. Here we have the public-house 
by the water-side, kept by Rogue Riderhood, whose 
relations with Hexam are cleverly shown, and the 
supposed murder of John Harmon is enacted with 
a distinctness of delineation and purpose which 
places every detail of the transaction in its proper 
light. The scene, too, serves to introduce some of 
the leading characters, and fairly starts the conse- 
cutive drama which follows. With the drama pro- 
per commences our acquaintance with Wr. and 
Mrs. Bofin (Mr. Barrett and Mrs. Bishop), and 
also Silas Wegg, the ballad-littérateur (Mr. 
Belmore). These parts are all excellently played, 
and the last in a manner so effective that Silas 
Wegg really becomes the most prominent of the 
dramatis persone. The characters of Bradley Head- 
stone (Mr. C. Warner) and Eugene Wrayburn (Mr. 
F. Barsby) are also carefully and efficiently sup- 
ported, though the former, we think, would | 








much improved by a less violent tone. Th 
Wilfer family are characteristically disti ished 
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ne in wl 
Wegg turns round on his benefactor and 
to him the discovery of the will was c ypitally 
managed; and the chase between the wood 


-d ruffian and the rather obese Boffin for tl 
possession of the mysterious bottle wh 
the real Jast will of the eccentz 





ich contains 





ic testator wa 

abundantly amusing. The scene of the lock on tl 
s—where Headstone overhears the wooi 
and Wrayburn, and afterwards thr 





the latter into the Thames, and is in turn dragged 
down by Riderhood (Mr. W. M‘Intire) into tl 





water of the lock, where both perish miserably 
is well set by the scenic artist, 






acted by the representatives of 
Wrayburn, as in the novel, is 
Hexam in a boat,—an inciden 
more preparation and explanatic 
wright has made room for. W 
commend Mr. Swinbourne for 
depicting John Harmon, whether as 

the secretary, nor Mr. Barrett, for the v ; 
style in which he brought out every point of the 
part of Mr. Boffin. The situations in which these 
are engaged resemble too much, perhaps, thos 
between Sir Thomas Clifford l ia, it 
Knowles’s ‘Hunchback’; but Mr. Farnic 
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great judgment in avoiding the myster id, by 
making Boffin avow his intention beforehand, h 
made the subsequent scenes, much to the satisfaction 
of the audience, perfectly intelligible. Mrs. Poynter 
too, as Mrs. Wilfer, acted the precise mother to th 
life, and conduced much to the success of t] ce; 
and Mr. M‘Intire gave to Rogue Rider! a 
rough and picturesque energy which was cially 
helpful in imparting an earnest reality both to ] 
character and conduct. The motives of all partis 
are, perhaps, rather shadowy, and I 
performers had to give distinct individu t 
each; but they succeeded admirably in th at 
tempts at realization. The prosperity of the new 
drama will be greatly due to their exertions. In 


strenuous effort all were alike, and equally deserving 
of praise, ; : 
_ Lycrum.—A new piece, as the prelude to ‘The 
Corsican Brothers,’ has been produced here, under 
the title of ‘Doctor Davy.’ It is an adaptation by 
Mr. Francis Albery of ‘Le Docteur Robin,’ a little 
drama which M. Melesville expanded into his 
‘Sullivan,’ and on which Mr. T. W. Robertson 
founded his ‘David Garrick,’ as acted by Mr. 
Sothern at the Haymarket last season. The drama 
of ‘Doctor Davy’ is comprised in one act; and, 
while it most distinctly portrays the*relative cha- 











| 8 so discouragingly injurious to those who, to 


racters of the citizen and the actor, supplies both 
with dialogue, in which the topics are well chosen 
The part is supported 
by Mr. Herman Vezin, and so well acted that his 


and dramatically effective. 


reputation will be much increased by the assumption 
The points in the performance are three: one 


where he tells a tale of a child on the roof of a 
house in pursuit of a flower, to the terror of her 


that acting may exist without reference to the 
>; another, where he assumes 
an, and counsels the young 
and the third, 
feigns inebriety, in order to disgust her 
with himself, and induce her to accept the lover 
selected for her by her father. The delineation was 
We should not be 
surprised if this simple drama were to become more 
popular than the two more elaborate specimens 





adjuncts of the sta 
the garb of a phy 
lady on the state of her affections ; 
where he fi 





masterly in each of its phases. 


founded upon the same theme. 


STANDARD.—A new burlesque by Mr. Burnand, 
entitled ‘Sappho; or, Look before you Leap,’ has 
been introduced here to a London audience. It had 
been previously acted in the provinces. <A special 
company has been provided for it, namely, Mr. 
Felix Rogers, Miss Jenny Willmore, Mr. Henry 
Haynes, and others. Mr. Rogers undertakes the 
t of the poetess, and caricatures it in a broad 
style, which provokes the loud laugh. The charac- 
ter, we believe, was expressly written for him, and 






























is certainly skilfully embodied. Phaon is neatly 
realized by Miss Willmore. He is represented as 
being in debt, and receiving pecuniary assistance 
from Sappho, whom he promises to marry. But 
Cleomene (Miss Louise Laidlaw) has prior claims, 
and Sappho is forsaken. In vain she appeals for 
vengeance to Alcwus (Miss Findland). She then 
follows her faithless lover to Leucadia, where his 
marriage with Cleomene is about to take place, but 
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ting her jealousy and 
ring her malediction in the styles of Medea and 
Deborah. The scenes from tl 


ULCae 
rageously parodied; and Mr. Rog« 


which she interrupts, ex 
utt 





rs, writhing on 


the ground, exaggerates the burlesque to a fearful 
pitch of tragic extravagance. In the access of fury 


oy 
ws the statue of Apoll 
wherenpon tho god himself appea 
to the fatal leap into the sea. 17 
beautiful. The dialogue is ek 
together of a superior kind. 
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f the “royalty” 

and publishers thrive at the ex; 
write, and debar those who will 
to the Calf of Gold from fair he: 
in since the hour when we conceived it a duty to take 
the question in hand. There has been in our time 
nothing more deadly for Music, nothing more painful 
to deal with, than this practice, because those who the 
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most obsequiously and unblushingly lend themselves 
to it too often belong to those ranks of art and of 
society in which, if anywhere, honour should assert 
itself. If obligations of the kind can be allowed an 





instant’s existence, where should tl 
of the singer: who should pay for good music, 

I to his powers, rather than take pay for 
cramming paltry stuff into the ears of the public. 
Of course, those who cannot push, and will not, on 
principle, lend themselves to what is unsound, and 
thus discreditable, must go to the wall. There is 
many a ripe man of letters, on whos* training 
time, fortune and conscientious labour have been 
spent, whose annual income is a pittance compared 
with the sums swept in, apart from theif profes- 
sional engagements, by those who condescend to 
travel through the land on such ballads as ‘ Polly’s 
Offer,’ ‘The Cuckoo’s Note’ and ‘I never would.’ 
It is needless to point out that the above strictures 
are directed against a practice, and not this or the 
other person. We cannot believe that any real 
artist, who may have fallen into the fashion out of 
inadvertence, or by lending too easy an ear to the 
flatteries to which public favourites are so perilously 
exposed, could, if he thought twice of so simple a 
subject, continue in a course of injustice which 


rlie? On the 
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dramas are out- | 


rs, and dooms her | 


t, and the acting | 


> poured | 





—— er ———e 
speak temperately, have claims on consideratjg 








and competence at least equal to his own. Weshy 
keep the subject in the view of authors, com 
singers and publishers ;—aware the while that 
.| abuse at once specious, to some profitable, ay 
, | deeply rooted, is not to be abolished or diminighy 
without patient and reiterated efforts. 





“ Having occasionally,” writes a Correspondea, 
“heard discussions on the proper intervals to} 
set down musically to represent the cuckoo’s noty 
and having had this spring good opportunities fp 
observing the facts, perhaps you will permit » 
to recount them. In April I heard repeatedly th: 
interval of a minor third, G flat and £ flat. Int, 
latter part of May, in the same locality, I heay 
on several successive days the interval of a majg 
second, G flat and a flat; and this month q 
several occasions I have heard the major thin, 
F sharp and D. I should be glad to know if 
of your readers have observed other intervak 
than the abovementioned from the cuckoo. Whik 
writing, allow me to ask some of your musiql 
correspondents to explain how it is that the ex 
| detects no discords in the chorus of many varioy 
kinds of singing birds that may be heard warblj 
together in localities. I think it must h 
admitted as a fact, that the various birds are piping 
their melodies in many different and unrelata 
‘keys,’ as well as in different ‘times.’ With th 
human voice, or with musical instruments, a chorg 
so arranged would be all discord. How is it ther 
is no unpleasant effect with the ‘music of th 
grove’? Perhaps it is rather a question of acoustiel 
science than of musical theory; but it may k 
interesting to others besides— J.B” 

We have to acknowledge many German papers, 
| musical and unmusical, kindly forwarded to 1, 
| from whichisto begathered that Herr Abert’s opera, 
| “ Astorga,’ produced at Stuttgart, has been really 

successful, and not one of those cold tr 
| to which almost a frank failure is preferab 
success of esteem.” How far it will travel through 
| the storm which may be said to have broken out 
| in dis-united Germany, who can presume to foresee 
| A distinct recollection of the score satisfies us that 
| 
} 
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mother and the crowd in the street, in order to show 


some 
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‘ Astorga’ will add credit to the reputation of the 
composer of the ‘Columbus’ Symphony. Increased 
popularity, and with it fluency of composition, 
might add to his greai known resources that quick- 
ightness of fancy which are indispensable 

of the first class. It cannot be too often 
told again, that by scrutiny and exercise 








told, and 
bh gift of melody (otherwise the gift of musical 
| first imagination) may be strengthened and widened, 
| It would be pleasant to find this old truth illus 
| trated by a new German composer, singularly clear 
of those shameless vagaries which discreditably 
| distinguish the ‘‘ Anabaptists ” and iconoclasts of 





| the so-called new 


school. We are happy in the 

hope that this is perishing of its own absurdity. 
Meanwhile, we are glad to think that a prophet is 
} not always without honour in his own country. 
Herr Abert’s work, which, we reac, had been care- 
| fully prepared, and was as well presented as the 
| ways and means of the Stuttgart opera-house 
permit, was most cordially received ;—so was its 
| maker, who was justly greeted on the morrow of 
its success with a Court appointment. 

Mendelssohn’s Choruses to ‘ Antigone,’ in con- 
| junction with the translated and acted drama, have 
| reappeared at the opera-house of Berlin, and it is said 
have there produced more than their first effect. 
Who can wonder? It may be that the cynical and 
critical folk of the Prussian capital will some day 
come to a compelled, if not to a willing, admiration 
of their townsman, the last and not the least of the 
great German composers. 

There is to be a Rameau Festival at Dijon on 
the 1st and 2nd of next month. 

Good things are said in the Gazette Musicale of 
some new chamber compositions by M. Adolphe 
Blanc. 

On Wednesday Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
completed their engagement at the Princess's 
Theatre. During its continuance Mr. Kean has per- 
formed Wolsey, Louis the Eleventh, Shylock, Hamid, 
and Mr. Oakley. The theatre will be closed until 
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the 2nd of July, when a new play by Mr. Watts 
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Phillips, called ‘The Huguenot Captain’ will be 
formed. 

It is curious that the other evening at the cele- 
bration of Corneille’s anniversary at the ThéAtre 
Francais, a main feature should have been a per- 
formance of a portion of ‘ Le Cid’ in Italian, by 
Sjonor Rossi’s company. Taking this in conjunction 
with the fact of the Shakspeare passion recently 
noticed, it would seem as if our neighbours were 
making some advance in the liberality which, with 
all their wit and shrewdness, has been hitherto 
go largely wanting to their letters and arts. 


In the summer season the Parisian theatres 
produce all manner of works, from which no 
one can expect any result. Why then give them 
at all? Thus, the ThéAtre Lyrique has brought 
out a one-act operetta, ‘Le Sorcier,’ by Ma- 
dame Anais Marcelli (this professedly a pseudo- 
nym); a second, ‘Les Dragées de Suzette,’ the 
music by M. Hector Salomon; and the Théatre 
des Fantaisies Parisiennes has given another one- 
act opera, ‘ Bettina,’ by M. Léonce Cohen. To 
what does all this lead?—to a dangerous and weak 
imitation of the nonsense and frivolity of Herr 
Offenbach: to nothing better nor beyond. And, 
as perhaps may be implied from the announce- 
ments of the grand musical theatre of France, 
the impoverishment of the staff of artists every- 
where, no matter what their occupation, could 
hardly be more clearly illustrated than by the 
threat of the revival there of Gluck’s ‘ Alceste,’ 
—the grand Greek heroine to be presented by 
Mdlle. Battu! 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


The Solution of the Eyg Problem.—If the Times 
newspaper, when it stated, in its leading article of 
the 10th of May last, “‘It is really impossible to 
make an egg stand on its end; so Columbus 
crushed in the impossible basis, and made it stand, 
though with some damage to the refractory shell,” 
had only added, ‘‘as the egg has been cast forth 
from the mother-bird,” then its eloquent writer 
would have stated a simple and provable fact, 
for in that case it is really impossible to make an 
egg stand upon its end; but not for the reason 
assigned in the Zimes newspaper, viz., that the 
basis is an impossible one, unless we do as we are 
told Columbus did, namely, crush in the refractory 
shell, and so make it stand:—the truth being, that 
either end of the egg-shell furnishes a completely 
sufficient basis for the egg itself to be poised upon 
and be made to stand. The reason why the egg 
cannot be made to stand on its end when it comes 
forth from the hen, unless manipulated upon, is, 
that the divine arrangement for the future hatch- 
ing and giving due shape to the young chick has 
caused the centre of gravity of the contents of the 
egg to lie, not at either end, but at one side; but 
if we remove the centre of gravity, by shaking the 
egg, so that the contents will follow it to either 
end of the shell, then, by the laws of gravity, 
the egg will stand upon either point. To effect the 
dow::ward course of the heaviest parts of the con- 
tents, iv the narrow as well as the broad end of 
the shell, only requires a little skill and patience, 
and then the egg will stand upon the narrow basis 
just as firmly as upon the broad end, and that, too, 
without doing any damage to the refractory shell: 
—the fact being the shell has nothing to do in 
creating the difficulty. If, however, the egg is 
allowed to be under the hen, so that the young 
chick isactually formed, then, and in that case, it will 
be impossible, by any process of shaking, to alter 
the centre of gravity, and such an egg, in such a con- 
dition as that, can never be made to stand upon its 
end. Permit me now to let your readers into a little 
secret, whenever they come across a certain class 
of savants who.meet you with incredulity, and will 
not give you so much asa hearing. In that case, 
let your readers do as I did: use the talismanic 
words, “I shall wager you one hundred pounds.” 
This argumentum ad crumenam produces a most 
Magical effect. I have always found it so, and cer- 
tainly did in the present instance; for when I 
stated, “I am ready to wager one hundred pounds 





that it is not impossible to make an egg stand upon 
its end without breaking in the refractory shell,” 
my opponents became mute, and I felt justified, 
seeing they would not, in the first instance, so 
much as give me an opportunity of explaining how 
the thing was done, to amuse myself at their 
expense, which I did as follows:—I first produced 
a fresh egg, the contents of which I had previously 
caused to flow to the broad end of the shell, and I 
said, “‘Now, gentlemen, there is an egg ; at my com- 
mand it shall obey any person present, and the 
laws of its nature will allow it to stand on its end: 
while here is another egg (which I was aware had 
the chick well formed within it), that at my com- 

and will, from the laws of its nature, allow 
none amongst us to make it stand, unless we 
crush in the shell.” They all seemed a good 
deal amazed at the result, seeing that none of 
them were aware of the cause, seeing both 
the eggs manifested the truth of my language, 
inasmuch as one egg would and did stand upon its 
end, and do as it was bid; but nothing would make 
the other do so short of breaking in its shell. 
Your readers, however, will find in the above 
narrative the true explanation and full solution of 
the egg problem. In conclusion, permit me to 
assure, through your widely-circulated columns, 
our numerous midland journals, who have para- 
graphs headed, ‘‘The Vicar of Leamington on 
Eggs,” it would be more correct to say, “‘The 
Times Newspaper upon Eggs”; for on the present 
occasion the eloquent writer in that journal, when 
he sat upon eggs, only addled the problem; and 


in future, when some indignant political reader of | 
its pages will occupy himself by pointing out its | 


various contradictions, by only allowing a few 
weeks to intervene in its publication, we may hope 
he will let go his useless anger, and be so good as 
to keep his temper with our leading journal,which, 


in fact, notwithstanding its mistakes,—which are | 
neither few nor far between,—is fer all that an | 


honour and credit to our country, and apologize 
for it to puzzled foreigners, by good humouredly 


suggesting, concerning its self-evident contradic- | 
tions,—“ Oh, it is only the Times newspaper balanc- | 


ing eggs!” 
Joun Craig, Vicar of Leamington. 

Golden Hair.—In reading Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor’s ‘Sermon on the Marriage Ring,’ I met with 
this passage, which shows how fashions repeat 
themselves: ‘‘Menander, in the comedy, brings 
in a man turning his wife from his house because 
she stain’d her hair yellow, which was then the 
beauty. 

Niv & épx’ an’ oikwy rHvde’ THY yuvaira yap 
Tijv cégpor’ ob dei rag rpiyac EavOag roreiv. 
A wise woman should not paint.” My mother, an 
old lady of seventy, tells me that an old French 
lady, whom she knew in France some fifty years 
ago, used to laugh, and say, “‘ Just imagine that I 
used to be so foolish as to wear a light flaxen wig.” 
She was a very decided brunette ; and she said that 
blondes wore dark wigs. This was in the days of 

the First Empire. A.S. P. 


The Mole.—I am-glad that you have said a word 
in favour of my neighbour, 
The moldiwarp in pleasant meads that breeds. 


He is a great friend to the farmer, and none but 
very foolish ones ever kill him under common cir- 
cumstances. But there are places where he is a 
public enemy, and, as such, is fitly adjudged to 
death without mercy. 

Salus populi suprema lex 


(forgive a farmer for airing his little Latin) is the 
law that governs moldiwarps as well as monarchs. 
The ordinary grounds on which his persecution is 
justified are arrant nonsense. He is not a vege- 
table feeder, as any one might know who would 
have the curiosity to open his mouth; and he never 
roots up the growing corn in spring-time, except 
when he is after grubs, snails, wire-worms, and 
other evil-guised miscreants. If he did not poke 
his nose among the corn-roots in April, there 
would often be few ears in harvest. One great 
evil that the mole does, which goes far in many 
places to counterbalance all his good works, is, 
that he runs his burrows beneath shallow under- 


drains, and lets the tiles drop down, thus stopping 
the course of the water. Thousands of acres of 
“soughing” have been injured, past remedy, by 
this unfortunate habit. But the crowning sin 
of the mole is, that where the land is low we are 
in perpetual danger of a deluge from his piercing 
holes in the drain-banks. This danger is so great 
and ever-present that it would be madness not to 
extirpate the creatures in those places where the 
waters in drains, or rivers, are above the level of 
the lands around. This is especially necessary 
when the banks are made of sand or earth of loose 
texture. More than one accident of very serious 
nature has happened under my own eyes from 
the water having got 
Some mole-hole runs where we expected not. 

On reading over my letter preparatory to affixing 
a signature to the same, I find I have used the 
word “‘soughing ” to signify under-drains. Sough 
is the old Lincolnshire and Yorkshire word to 
signify an underground channel for water. Can 
you tell me why writers on agriculture have deter- 
mined to scout it, and introduce an awkward 
double word like under-drain, which, after all, 
does not make its meaning so clear as the pro- 
vincial term? I do not know whether it is to be 
found in any dictionary ; but I do know that, if one 
| persists in using it in conversation, one is thought 
| to be much wanting in that elegant diction which 

the agricultural periodicals cultivate, but specimens 
, of whose highest excellence are only to be found in 
the advertising pamphlets of agricultural imple- 
ment-makers and manure-merchants. 

A LINcoLnsHIRE FarMer. 


Saxon Charters. —Could not Mr. Thorpe’s edition 
| of the Topographical Charters be made subservient 
to a better identification of the places mentioned 
| in Kemble’s Codex Dipl. Avi Sax. than is con- 
tained in the Index to that work? This, too, would 
be effecting a part of that which Dr. Hyde Clarke 
recently expressed a wish for in your columns. I 
| think I have identified a few places in Kemble’s 
volumes which he had not, and would willingly 
contribute a list of them to any one who wished to 
have it. E. G. 


Wells Cathedral.—National monuments are the 
very best commentaries upon national history which 
a people cau loavo behind them. This thought is 
suggested by an investigation into the hisiorival 
meaning of one of the most complete and most valu- 
| able historical monuments, if not the most complete 
| and valuable now extant in the country—the west 

front of Wells Cathedral. No one can stand before 

that sculptured page of biblical, ecclesiastical and 
| political history, with its “ glorious company of the 
apostles,” its “noble army of martyrs,” its kings, 
princes, bishops, abbots, knights, and scriptural 
representations, without perceiving at once that it is 
a triumph of Art. But the admiration we feel for it 
as an artistic and devotional work becomes deeper 
and more lasting, and its innate value is increased, 
when we examine for a moment the lesson it 
teaches. It was not decorated with that crowd of 
six hundred figures for the mere sake of decoration 
alone; there is a deeper meaning in it still: it was 
an expression of the pent-up feelings of the whole 
country just as it existed at that time; it was the 
last protest of a race which had been glorious in 
its day, but which was retiri1.g, sadly, before a more 
powerful and dominant race. Let us appeal to his- 
tory. The spirit of the Saxons was not extinguished 
at the fatal battle of Hastings. An alien race 
settled in the country, of a different blood, differ- 
ent language, and different life, and prep»red by 
every means in its power to exterminate all trace 
of Saxon habit, speech, and, if possible, of the 
Saxons themselves. For two centuries the struggle 
was maintained; no longer on the field of battle, 
but in every corner of the land,—in the cottage, In 
the hall, at the tournament, and in the church,—a 
fierce struggle between two races, neither of which 
was destined to be completely victorious. But as 
regards the manners, offices and domination of the 
kingdom, the struggle was almost abandoned by 
the Saxons at the end of those two centuries: the 
Normans absorbed everything,—speech, laws, lands 
and dignities. As late as 1145, William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that, “England has become the 
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residence of foreigners and the property of strangers; 
at the present time there is no Englishman either 
earl, bishop or abbot; strangers all, they prey 
7 the vitals of England; nor is there any hope 
a termination of this misery.” Things went on 
thus to the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when a ray of hope was infused into the Saxon 
mind by the elevation of Jocelyn Trotman, an 
Anglo-Saxon and native of Wells, to the bishopric 
of that place. This was a signal for a revival of 
Saxon glory. The new bishop determined upon 
rebuilding the church, and availing himself of the 
opportunity of leaving behind him a monument to 
the memory of his forefathers which should out- 
live even Norman pride. The church was almost 
wholly rebuilt, and the west front, it was deter- 
mined, should be a splendid mausoleum to the 
departed glory of the Saxons, and a protest boldly 
outspoken against Norman arrogance and Norman 
tyranny in the very face of the Normans themselves. 
The whole mass of decorations, the greater part of 
which is still complete, is arranged on a perfect 
plan. They may be taken laterally from left to 
right, and in this way there are nine rows from the 
basement to the summit; or they may be taken 
vertically, in columns from the bottom to the top, 
when we shall find that, taken thus, the columns 
of figures on the left hand or northern side are all 
temporal, and those on the right hand or southern 
side are all spiritual, in theircharacter. The point 
or apex of the building contained only three niches, 
in which stood our Saviour, having on one side the 
Virgin, and on the other John the Baptist: icon- 
oclasm has removed them. In the second row be- 
neath are the twelve apostles. In the third the 
hierarchy of heaven, fifteen angels. From this point 
the rows run across the whole surface of the front. 
The fourth contains an allegorical representation of 
the Resurrection, in ninety-two pieces of sculpture, 
and 150 statues. The fifth and sixth rows consist 
of 126 niches, filled with kings, queens, princes, 
abbots, bishops, priests, martyrs, nobles who were 
noted for their piety, learning and charity. In the 
seventh are forty-eight illustrations from the Old 
and New Testaments. In the eighth are thirty- 
two pieces of sculpture, containing descents of 
angels. In the ninth are sixty-two niches, nearly 
all of which are vacant ; they were supposed | to 
contain the earliest missionaries of Clristianity in 
the kingdom—the founders and supporters of the 
British, not the Augustinian Church. In all this 
mass of sculpture there is not one Norman or 
Plantagenet figure ; but we may find them in a 
series of columns in a sheltered, secluded position 
behind the north-western tower. The west front 
was the Olympus of the Saxons, and there is 
scarcely a name preserved to us in the written 
history of that dynasty whose figure is not to be 
found there. They were willing to recognize Nor- 
man and Plantagenet benefactors ; but they stowed 
them away behind, out of Saxon company, and 
there stands the work, after six centuries, a petrified 
confirmation of a great historical truth. It was the 
achievement of a bold people, who were not to be 
extinguished, and who have never yet been extin- 
guished. We are a mixed people ; but the flight of 
centuries has not yet driven the Saxon spirit out of 
us. Other type-races have died out: the Greek and 
the Roman are gone. An Italian of to-day is no 
more to be compared with his heroic ancestors 
than a modern Greek fig-merchant can be com- 
pared with Jupiter. But we are still Saxons,— 
the same restless, intractable race, manifesting the 
same extraordinary readiness to lay hold upon 
other men’s territory, and the same reluctance to 
relinquish our hold, as did that band of stalwart 
barbarian pirates first mentioned by Ptolemy as 
the ‘‘ Saxons,” who, in the second century, lived on 
a piece of marshy land, near the mouth of the Elbe 
—a people with scarcely a dry footing in the world. 
But we must not lose sight of the lesson which 
this magnificent specimen of monumental history 
teaches us. It is a confirmation of six centuries of 
Saxon annals, and a lasting trophy of Saxon inde- 


pendence. O’Dett TRAVERS HI. 
Kildare Terrace. 
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This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. at all the Libraries 
and at all Booksellers’, price 16s. with Map and 
Appendices of Routes ‘and Expenses, 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN. 


‘RY BLACKBURN. 


_— 


HEN 


‘Its artistic appearance is‘a credit to the publishers as well as to 
the author. The oe are of the best, and so is the text, which 
gives a very clear and practical account of Spanish travel that is 
unaffectedly lively, and full of shrewd and accurate notes upon 
Spanish character.”— Examiner. 

“This pleasant volume pe fulfils its author’s design’ 
which was ‘to record, sim easily, the observations of 
ordinary English travellers visiting the principe al cities of Spain.’ 
The travellers whose adventures are here recorded were, however, 
something more than cen observers. Some artists being of 
the party, have given graceful evidence of their observations in 
some spirited sketches of Spanish scenes and Spanish life. There 
= =~ less than nineteen of these illustrations, some by John 

, R.A.; and the ornaments at the beginuing and close of 
‘apter are fac-similes of embroideries brought from Granada. 
The whole volume, in its getting up and appearance, is most attrac- 
tive; and ‘the descriptions of Spanish men and women are singu- 
larly ae because evidently faithful and natural. At the 
end there i endix of routes, &.. corrected to 1866, which 
will be invaleakle to all intending trav ellers in Spain.”—Sun. 

“The volume is — ie many spirited and characteristic 
illustrations.” —Athenew 

“A charmin ay in which beauty and usefulness are 
admirably combined.”’— Press. 

** Mr. Blackburn writes well, and his description of Madrid is 
very good.”—Court Circular. 


** A lively and interesting sketch of a journey through h Soom.” 


** Not only to be beprgunrsg but read.”’—Ilustrated London N 
“Wer d it with fid ”"—Sunday Gazette. 
“ Very useful as well as entertaining.”— Observer. 


“* Mr. =~ kept a diary, the scraps of which are amusing 
enough.”—Rea 


“* Extremely readable, pocmnting a lively, if a superficial, view 
of Spain as it is.”—London 


“A most amusing book, poe sane illustrated.”—John Bull. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 


News. 





NOTICE.—The Third Edition is ready to-day. 


TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


BY 
VICTOR HUGO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘LES MISERABLES.’ 


2 vols, pust 8VO. 248. 


“*A free, spirited translation ofa noble book. It is difficult to 
dissent from those who fancy they discover in the author’s three 
volumes a romance, an epic poem, and a drama of real life. There 
is also in the volumes a charming idy]l, full of grace, sweetn 
and simplicity. If there be any one who can rise from the peru: 
of the book without feeling not only deeply moved, but also 

enlightened, chastened, mk for at least the moment, ‘improved, 
‘let no such man be trusted.’ "—JUustrated London News. 


“ A fisherman in all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 
of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 
finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 
other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 
by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed i in literature.” 

Saturday Review. 

*“*As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism, we know 
nothing save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden’ that can peomgere with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the boo 

Atheneum. 

“It is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the 

opel and sway ofa master hand. e fight of man with sea and 
rm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and pro- 
bably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 


** Here we leave this remarkable book, only once more express- 
ing our gratitude to the author, and our sense of the rich poetic 
beauty and the sustaining and glowing eloquence by which his 
work is pervaded.”—Patriot. 


“ Gilliatt took, as we have seen, his own cease: he phovee as fas 
fancy few mortals love; and love of this nature means, no 
compassing its own enjoyment, but ee the exquisite delight 
of giving happiness to t! e object of the love. So the curtain falls 
on the tragical picture. “Déruchette fades. off, sunny and happy, 
never suspecting what a wealth of love had been given to her; an 
Gilliatt, with the secret bound and clasped in his own 
retires to misery and solitude; and we are left in doubt as to 
whether any consciousness possessed him as he sat upon the rock 
while up came, and gradually over him rolled the ocean, till 

‘nothing was seen but the sea.” M. Hu ugo is a master of tragedy; 
but he has never wrought to such ani 

the tragic element, whether we regard it in ‘the terror that 
whispers, the foe that wrestles, or the fatal necessity that over- 
comes, as in this daring and magnificent production of his 
genius.”—Eclectic Review. 





New Novels. Now ready. 


The S~gaaad of KENNETT. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols. 


A eaian ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 
2 vols. 16s. 


MATTINS and MUTTON’S. By Cuthbert Bede. 2 vols. 
16s. 


The WHITE FAVOUR. By Henry Holl. 3 vols. 24s. 
(See page 819.) 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 





Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE 
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ponanees Price 78. 6d. handsomely bound in spate 
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[THE FAMILY HERALD, Monthly, 
6d. 
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Volumes, 78. 6d. 





HERALD, 


Annual 





THE FAMILY HERALD, Complete 


Sets, Twenty-three Volumes, 92. 


f PE FAMILY HERALD. 
ALL THE BACK NUMBERS ARE IN PRINT, and may 
be had by order of f any Bookseller. 


FAMILY HERA LD. 


HE 
T REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—“ The Fanil 
Herald stands at the head, both in age and popularity, tal 
the penny cerials. The editor is the confidant and confessor 
in every station of life. The Answers to Correspondents cannot 
be fictitious, a romance and a life history being embodied in 
almost each of them.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, in 
reference to = literature, says :—“‘ The Family Herald, that 
joy to tens of t ds of t English h holds.” 

The BRITISH QUARTERLY BEVIEW may: 

—‘‘ The Family Herald is well id 
aims, and is various and amusing, with a ~*- vt of ott 


intermixed. Of all these yo we are inclined to 
consider the Family Herald the 


The LITERARY GAZETTE says :—“It must 
be said of the Family Herald ) that it is the purest reading of 
all purely amusing literature.” 


The ROOKSELLER sa; 
ing, such as may Lag — 














—‘ For amusing read- 
ma one’ s household without fear 
e Family Herald. You 
ortions of a well: “written novel, ——- useful infor- 

Answers to Correspondents, 
ican? ‘perth the money, and ~, mations which will make 
readers either merrier or wiser, or perhaps both.”’ 


LEIGH HUNT, in his ‘Autobiography,’ says :— 
I call out every week for my Family Herald, a penny publi- 
oe qualified to inform the best of its contemporaries.” 


LEADING AND SCIENTIFIC or 
— There is a well-considered leading article or essay, e 
week, upon some subject of an esgic Ne or thoughtful the 
racter.” ritish Quarterly Revie “The essays are excellent 
specimens ia strong, vigorous writing. ”—Cheltenham Jow 


NOVELS AND TALES. — “Its novels and 
tales are quite as well written as the best circulating library 
stories.”—Saturi view. ‘Under the head of the Story 
Teller, we have novels and tales simpler and purer in structure 
py the es of the other pe: serials.”— British 

“Many of its tales, if given as three-volume novels, 
poe id find their way to eve ing-room and library in the 
kingdom.”—Plymouth Hera 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN TS.— Its 
Correspondence is great upon curious matters, elucidating = 
customs, and opening up forgotten treasures.” — 
Chronicle. he Answers ndents afford an insight 
to the operations of the heart and mind of society, which can- 
not be obtained elsewhere.”—The Welchman. 


POETRY.—“‘ There are charming verses let into 
its pages, ae sunshine, to a them.”—British rterly 
Revi 8 poetical contributions are of a high character, 
and 9am that a clever supervision is exercised over this inter: 
esting department of the paper.”—Derby Telegraph. 


RANDOM READINGS.—“An anthology of 
pf humour, most judiciously selected.”"—British Quarterly 

. * Its Random Readings are the recognized modera 

Joe e Miller. ”— Brighton Gazette. 


FAMILY ee —“ Recipes and instruc- 





get 








tions in h hold matters. yu = seg way, are given 
week by week. o Britioh rterly - ontains 
admirable instructions to portend a . the tthe of pro- 
visions, and housekeeping generally.”— Derbyshire Advertiser. 


THE RIDDLER.—“ A fund of amusement is 

afforded to the home circle in its capital riddles, ponies 
as, charades, and rebuses.”— Brighton Examiner. 

Fae omen will learn considerably from its arithmetical oa 
mercantile questions ; while the ,more | practised w " 
much to work at in the st nal 
cal, and scientific questions, with the pmo of al roos, 
which are given in extenso.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 





London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand ; 
And may be had by order of every Bookseller. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
BUNDLE OF EPIGRAMS. 
A By DUFFERIAH. 
London: Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill, E.C. 


HORTHAND. — PITMAN’S Senene. | 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, a 


8. 6d., 
Private fastonation = personally, or by post, — it ‘le, ‘the 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER, post free, 7d. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





— 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, 28. ; free by post for 25 stamps, 


N HAY FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, 
() SUMMER CATARRH. By W. ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D. 
ack rumors Benes oper eee ger Dome 

ie | 
ibe Chest, wa ondon : i. Renshaw, 356, | Strand. 





or Now ready, price 2s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
sevOUs and DELICATE HEALTH. 
ptoms and me ag with Hints on the Modicieal, 
| Dietetie and eee arent ic Self-management. B: 
| K INS WIL LIAMS, M peg < St. John’s Collage,” Gum, ° 
late House-Surgeon to the Lock Hospi 
N the TREATMEN T of AFFECTIONS of | London: 17, Conduit-street, vay street, and of all Booksellers. 
the THROAT = a by INHALATION. i -— 
W. ABBOTTS SMITH 
“It contains much hesatiog information, and will well repay 
perusal.” —J 





—~jecond Edition, price 1. 6d. ; post free for 19 stamps, 





J ust published, crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. ; per post, 2s. 10d. 
“EpIn BURGH UN IVERSITY CALENDAR, 
1866—67. 


Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


fedical Mirror. 
London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


pS 
This day, the Third and Enlarged Edition, fc. 8vo. cloth, 38 


LEANINGS in GRAVEYARDS: a Collec- 
tion of Curious Epitaphs. Collated, Compiled and Edited 
by H. E. NORFOLK. 
Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 
And every grin so merry, draws one out. 
Peter Pindar. 
J. R. Smith, 36, Soho- square, London. 


EV. DEV. W. BARNES’S DORSET POEMS.— | 
Now ready, the es EDITION of the FIRST COL- | 
ON. Fei 0. clo’ 
LECTION ak Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





REV. W. BARNES’S DORSETSHIRE POEMS. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition of Vol. I. feap. 8vo. cloth, 5e. 


OEMS of RURAL LIFE, in the DORSET 
Sesser. By the Rev. W. BARNES, Rector of Carne, 
SECOND COLLECTION. Second Edition, 5s. 


THIRD COLLECTION. 4s. 6d. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 








On 15th June, price 2s. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
GROUPING of BOROUGHS. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
The OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498. Chap. IIL By Frepgeric SEeBouM. 
ROMANISM, ANGLICANISM, and EVANGELICALISM LOGICALLY IDENTICAL. By the Rev. W. K 1rgvs. 
DESCRIPTIVE POETRY in ENGLAND, from ANNE to VICTORIA, By F. T. PALGRAVE, 
VITTORIA, Chaps. XXV., XXVL By GzorcE MEREDITH. 
TWO ART PHILOSOPHERS. By P. G. Hamerrton. 
MONTE CASSINO. Part I. By W. E. Hatt, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CRITICAL NOTICES:—‘ A Manual for the Education of Idiots.’ 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


N° 27. 


By James Hintox,—‘ The Crown of Wild Olive.’ 
CHapMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 


THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


“Mr. Ainsworth has added another tale to the already long list of his valuable historical novels, and in the ‘Con- 
stable de Bourbon’ has considerably increased his fame. At this moment when war is afoot, and the whole of Italy is 
likely to resound with the movement of troops, the progress of Bourbon’s army will be traced with interest, as 

town named may possibly be the scene of some event of importance in our times as it was when the illustrious 
pe fate his outraged master carried fire and sword throughout their course. ”— Examiner. 


CuapmMan & HALtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE HANDY-VOLUME ‘“SHAKSPEARE.” 


A Handy Edition specially intended for the Pocket, the Knapsack, and the Railway, 
is now in course of Publication in Shilling Volumes. 


** Vols. I. & II. may be had of any Bookseller, or at any Railway Bookstall. A Specimen Page, &c., 
on application*to the Publishers. 








Brapsury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 





This day at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Stalls. 


NOTICE.—HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS: with Anecdotes of 


Ancient Taverns and Remarkable Characters. 100 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


rous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


With nume- 





BOOKS OF HUMOUR FOR SUMMER READING. 
ARTEMUS WARD AMONG the FENIANS. A singularly 
mirthful volume. Price 6d. 
JOSH BILLINGS: his BOOK of SAYINGS. A very droll 
Author, whose Comicalities have been widely quoted in our Newspapers. 1s. 
London: Joun Campen Horren, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 


URROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA 

GLASSES are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT 
CLEARNESS and POWER of DEFINING REMOTE OB- 
| JECTS,.”—Shipping comes. 


138. 6d., £6 68. &e. 
Special Mounts for nae, Catalogues gratis, 
Address—W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
beens Arnold, 72, Baker-street ; Wales & Co. 22, Ludgate- ‘hill. 


| GALom’s NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 1vd., cont 
| free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, laudscape 
at 30 miles, J upiter’s moons, a Marquis oF CARMARTHEN? 
«“*The Reconnoiterer is very good ”"— EARL OF BREADALBANE? 
~; find i it all you say, aud won: erfully powerful for so very small 
ag "— EARL oF Caitaness: “It is a beautiful glass.”— Rey, 
Lorp Scarspace “approves of it.”—Lorp Girronp: * Most use- 
ful. ”—Lorp GARvaGu: “ Remarkably good.”"—Sir Dicny Cavey: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 
Cart, Senpey, Royal Small Arms ome DS Enfield: “I have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards ran H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “I never before met an article that so complete! 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although 
have tried many, a G combining 80, ae power for its size 
with so much clearness.”— e have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle range against ‘all bo Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they, — cost more than four times its price.” 
—Notes and What intending tourist will now start 
without such an indispensable, cum panron to a pleasure trip ?” 
The celebrated GLASS shows bullet-marks at 
1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s. 
Glasses es respectively bearin; ns _s 
lom,” * ire eines an ythe,” are only to be had direct 
from SALOM & CO. $8 Wlecstises, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, Lobo 


No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


HE DIRECTORS of the ALLIANCE, 
SE EA and FOREIGN, LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE C PANY are prepared to receive Applications for the 
OFrick Ot { SECRETA LY, about to become 
er, D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
1, Bartholocsewdane, London, 
June 15, 





All the above 
registered trade-marks 








£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0000 
ANNUAL INCOME, 85,0002, 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of ii, to 62 5. secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by ‘Injury. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8. W. C. M‘'CABE, Secretary. 


5 ee LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 


BE UNSUNANOE COMPANY. 
. ao Liv 1 ; 20 and 21, Poul 7, Cornnin 
Offices—1 a — eee 4 os ety alae oy try ; 7, Vol . 








Invested eae £3. yl 

Fire Premiums for the Year 1965 

Life do, ° 350, 108 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 


[HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPARY. 
Established 182: 
No.1, LOMBARD-STREET, 1LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY, 
Subscribed eee MILLIONS. 
Total invested Funds, aagnete of.. 
Total income, upwards of .........+ 20 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES, 
vie EXPIRE at MIDSUMMER must be keNewep within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents, 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become voi 
aS ——~ now have the benetit of the Repucep Duty of 
18, 
For 
Agents, 0 


Uj Stow ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE AND LIF 
81, CORNHILL (Corner of ea lane) ; 
And 70, BAKER- STREET, Ln ag uare, London. 
And in Bristol, Liverpool, Edin! burgh. D ublin, Hamburgh, 
Berlin, and Bern 





- £2, _ 000 
20,000 


Foupectis and other information Samat bi ool 8 
c 





Instituted in the Reign of weeny Anne, A.D. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, wee ~ 

J Bentley, Es W. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. 
Daniel B ritten: Bot J. Remington Mills, Esq. M.P. 
et rri John Morley, Esq. 
& ‘Preston Child, a John Rogers, Esq. 


Drew. Henry Rutt, Esq. 
William Rita fe Spencer ee. Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq.” 


White, Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. Col Wiison, Ald: 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Ra - now due should be paid within fifteen days from 
the 24tl 
The Directors are ready to receive rake for insurin: ng Re. 
penny generally at ceultaiie rates. All losses promptly and libe- 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Com: Its great age and large capital afford perfect security; 
od jums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distribu’ ted 
Hee ee tied’ gave a. Bonus of Two Pounds per ceut. pet 

e ve a Bonus of 
peony on the sum me eopured duiri ring that period ; a result seldom 
equalled by any Company. 


CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 
Tune, 1966, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADAM BEDE.’ 
This day is published, in 3 vols. price 11. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


A Story of English Provincial Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Witu1am Biackwoop & §ons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK BY MISS PARR. 


Just published, with Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JEANNE D’ARC, 


CALLED “THE MAID.” 
By HARRIET PARR, 


Author of ‘In the Silver Age,’ &c. 


Smitu, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 














Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


A CENTURY OF PAINTERS 
ENGLISH SCHOOL; 


With CRITICAL NOTICES of their WORKS, and an ACCOUNT of the PROGRESS of ART in ENGLAND. 
By RICHARD REDGRAVE, B.A., 
Surveyor of Her Majesty's Pictures, and Inspector General for Art), 
And SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 
Tn addition to an admirable method, as regards grouping and arrangement, having seen clearly what was wanted, 
our authors add to the other charms of their book, a rich store of sparkling anecdote, and a considerable amount of 
varied reminiscence and humour of their own. The book will become a great authority, and we heartily congra- 


tulate the Messrs. Redgrave on the accomplishment of their great work. They were pre-eminently fitted for the task, 
and English Art-literature may well be proud of their performance.”—Reader. 


OF THE 


Suir, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in square 16mo. red edges, most elegant cloth, price 5s. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


(BIJOU EDITION). 
By MARTIN F. TUPIHR, M.A. D.C.L. F.RS., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Two Hundredth Thousand. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to the Right Hon. the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street, W. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL POEMS. 


THIRD EDITION .—Now ready, at all Libraries, with Frontispiece by F. Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Y ' TROPICAL SCENERY 
BEAUTIES of TROPIC: ‘ED 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. With Notes. To which are added, LAYS NEARER HOME. 

By R. N. DUNBAR. 

“‘ The merit of these poems is of a rare and attractive kind, combining rich pictorial effects in description, with soft, 
easy, and melodious verse. This edition is enriched by a number of poems written in Europe, which are not inferior to 
those descriptive of the lavish beauties of the tropics. There are also additions to the previous Part; and to one of 
these in particular—a Song of the Spanish Main—entitled ‘ Adios,’ we invite the reader's attention, and predict for it 
his admiration. It has the true ring, at once light and sad, impatient and passionate, the song of the lover and the 
rover.”—Morning Post. 

** Song, and Sculpture, are among the principal subjects of the additional poems. Those who have been charmed 
with his two former editions, will detect no falling off in the present one.”—Reader. 

**It is replete with very beautiful thoughts, expressed in very poetic language.” —John Bull. 


London: RoBert HarpwIckE, 192, Piccadilly. 








Small Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt, 9s. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE; 
SEVEN YEARS WRITING FOR SEVEN DAYS’ READING. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Gibbs takes a high view of life and its duties, and has a real regard for nature.’— Westminster Review. 

“‘ The poem which gives the title to the book has the spirit of Tennyson in a remarkable degree. It is like a picture 
of Turner’s placed beside a Claude, showing high appreciation, with nothing resembling servile imitation... Among the 
lighter pieces we may name ‘ Kling-Klang and Klong, or Everything Wrong,’ which, with several others, has much of 
the terseness along with the hearty homeliness of Cowper's poems of the same kind.”—Inquirer. 

“* The author looks on human nature with the eye of a poet. We should call him a truthful analyst of the heart, 
who has studied carefully and deeply, and who can record his views and conclusions in choice language. ... The volume 
is miscellaneous, and has lays grave and gay, all of which are thoughtful and pleasant reading.” —Public Opinion. 

by This book shows marks of unusual power.”—Manchester Examiner. 

The illustrations are forcible and imaginative....The poems display considerable versatility of thought and style:” 
Birmingham Journal, 


Or, 


London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


——— 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTi0y 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 

IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whee 

Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 0 W: ovens, a 

L We S Tetary, 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, + Xecrah 
April, 1866. 


BONUS YEAR.—Established 1824, 
GcorrisH UNION INSURANCE (Coy. 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
No. 37, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital £5,°00,000, 
Five years’ profits to be divided in the Life Departme 
July: all Policies issued before that date will share in themaag 
FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. the London Board, 
7 7h J PT 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and : 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 





SUN 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision fy 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the par. 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society ty 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY, 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFIT, 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 

apportioned to Policies on which three or more Annual Pre 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receiyabl 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder, 

N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may k 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief (fice 


in Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary, 


gaevEss PATENT SAFER 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and net 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with th: 
Detector Locks— Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free, 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lori. 
street, Liverpool : 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver 
hampton. 


FRY’ CHOCOLATE—Medal, London, 1851. 








FS*'s CHOCOLATE—Medal, New York, 1853, 


Paris, 1855, 
DUBLIN, 1865. 

S. FRY & SONS’ CHOCOLATES have been 
@% distinguished by uniform public approbation for upwaris 


of a Century. Their various descriptions are adapted both for 
Eating and for the Table. 


Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
Bristol and London. 


Fey's CHOCOLATE—Medal, 


LONDON, 1862. 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 51. 10s, per half-hhd. or 102. per hhd., duty 


paid. 

This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
_ Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample Bottles forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cellars. 

H. B. Fearon & Son, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond-street, 
London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


[HE 


NEW MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 
BLINDS— 
PATENT COTTON DIAPHANE, . 
A semi-transparent Fabric, relieved by luminous Patterns, 
atronized by Her Mavsesty and H.R.H. the Prince or Wau 
'o be had of all the principal Upholsterers, and of the Patentees, 
CALEY BROTHERS, 
SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, WINDSOR. 

*,* Patterns forwarded by post, free. 

\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 82, 
4 FLEET-STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly resemble the nat 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered suund and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


ONSUMPTION. Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the 
Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and by the 
Pills of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganese, prepared by 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, Bond-street, London. 


. 


Vy IND IN THE STOMACH, or Flatulence, 
for which Carbonate of Soda is so often taken, is causes 

by imperfect digestion. A radical cure may be effected by the 
ap use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be had of aay 
emist. 
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— . ao ‘ ‘ 2 . >a — or wa ~~ 
n MOS ES & oe NI M APPIN, WEBB & CO.’S Ptate and GTAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS 
Ready. made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen | 1 LERY, 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, or 71 and 72, and CHURCH DECORATIONS, 
prapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, and CORNMIL L.—SPOONS a and *FORKS of the best quality. Prices 
Drapery outitters for all Classes. | as at the Ma aauiaotoy 5 Roy al C ies, W —, See Lit HEATON, BUTLER BAYNE 
read. r ily. * Ti r) & A r 
"y - | Spoons &F rks. ist. A. Ist. | 2nd. | lst. 2 > ’ piyetenn 
MOSES . oe ae, E gp ye Ny ewe Se ee a ee | | GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Pon Oy atl the mocst taahinnetie abyles and an-enten- Table Spoons or o4) ad 1961 246\04\s€ aéle ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Ss. 6d. post free. 
{yar sort rent of the newest fabrics, selected with = ure and judg- - . | § = ’ } 


ave , al Home and Foreign Market = Spoons ASY CHAIRS, COUCHI ae, d SOFAS, 
from the prince ipa i es 270 520, 400 540 400 540 1E an 
nat following { are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: | tea Spoons. do. 200/160 0 300! 240 300 240 B00 eT aval IT 
a. sen 7 Upwards of 300 different ly on view for selection 
NM APPIN, WEBB & co. Ss CUTLERY :- — | and immodints dapverr. wae vi By, Chats. mnade oo aay ahage - 
Tabl " approval. A SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, am 
a, — Knives, rivetted — ble pve double shear PP RERNERS- SEREST, Vand 34 and 35. CHARLES 
| _ Knives. | Knives, | Carvers. | STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
| ’ I concn ee ar An Illustrated "Priced Catalogue sent post ao: 
“8. . | 128 od. . od. > 7 z 
20s. Od. | 15s. 0d. . Od. G4 00k — —LEA & PERRIN®S 
so. oe rs ee 35s. Li | ie. oe. . Od. WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
in. full strength . | ao, | ae This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
Round handle, silver ferules | 403. Od. 308. Od. , | 138 od. “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 


Address MAPPIN, WEBB & Co. 77 and 78, Oxford- street, The Public are respectfully cautioned agaiust worthless imita- 

or 71 and 72, Cofnhill. tions, and should see that Lea & Perrius’ Names are on Wrapper, 
T-ROAD. ar ; Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
aRT ROAD. UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES will ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
escape the disappointment frequently caused by the omoking, * Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prop rietors vit 
Also, guttering, and bending of the low-priced qualities, and i a er Messrs. OROSSE & BLACKWELL, Semarn BAROLA 

a BRIDE iB “SI ADFORD, YORKS. aed Re 7. they a Ce fe me he MEDAL & Sons , London, &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen  abvinedin 

Ss » ) "REE y tKS. yy udles made by+ ), the earlies 7 
Societyty HM s) BRIDGE ’ ADFORD, YORKS Manufacturers. Estar ie. 8d. per lb. Sold by all tolents Town STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS and Country.  s t= 4: TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till XPRESSLY for BALL-ROOMS, HOTELS, LENFIELD STARCH, 
RTERLY 84 RDAY E VENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 4 CHURCHES, and for carrying pre EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


: k. HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to b 
$ d the 1 2e8 le TAQ Qo r nel and pronounced by d a e 
aa ti are marked t he | — “ plain figures, from THE W generar CANDLES “THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
8 Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money withstand any ent eanl draught, and with “ Purity anp EXceLLence or QUALITY.” 
f Pr ices with Rules for Self-measurement and Fashion| FIELD'S PATENT, SELF-FITTING, TAPERING ENDS, © OLM AZ S BF AS Ce. 


nual Pr cr ratis and post free. __________ | Fit any candlestick without either paper or scraping, and keep PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 
e 


ATT ‘au perfectly upright in the Chandelier. 
receivable ILVER FIR FURNITU RE, by HOWARD To be had of all dealers in Town and Countr 3d. per Ib., in all eyo 
rod OF Re & SO) i Nobility and pons are respectfully invited siaceteiasaiaiasiian a the usual sizes. ~ oe Great Exursitions or 1851 anp 1862, 
1 ure made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- | ee = ga eee Aud also THE ONLY BRITISH MED+/ AL at the 
m | 4 a each ae amp ower, althougl 2of the FlELos P. ATE NT S ELF. -F ITTIN G DuBLIN EXHIBITION OF 1865. 
S ma ane it e ce node: —26 and 27, Berners- $0 3 Peaetr: 
"hief Oli set Oxford-stree CANDLES, Sold by all Grocers and Drugsists. 
—— a , . y : J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
Actua 1 &B EAUT iF UL ~ DESC R TP T IVE CATA- WITH TAPERING ENDS, 7 i eS )) -_ 
— ry. LOGUE, with Must : ae ? CABINET FUR Fitting any Candlestick, W we eda ogee | Fog a iz NO MORE MEDICINE. 
—— P yi i h ius ress e Sketcl es 0 RAPIN ti t St ne. r; y .. sei 4 
F ES #5 and DECORA oe STERY, mae ~ a LESS (for Ball eee Pe eon — NVALIDS can restore their Health and 
' n u n. 1e Stock. correspon ing to the | P = 1aw nc eng _ 
s. An effective representative will | 1, giHe HARD CHAMBER CANDLES ; an | REVALENTS AHABICA FOOD: which. restutes perfect diges: 
snes aad it upon the . Clergy, an 1 any part of the | (Twelve in a Box, 1s. per Box), are now to be had of all Dealers in | ¢j5), strong nerves, sound lungs and liver, refreshing sleep, func- 
and i ae, Candles, and (Wholesale only) at the Z tional regularity and energy to the most enfeebled or disordered, 
with th “ATK 2. , WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fift 
CABINE J R 5 _ — ae times its cost in other remedies, curing dyspepsia (indigestion), 
TPHOLSTERE? RS, LINI DR. \PERS & HOUS SE AGENTS, A REALLY GOOD PEN. constipation, flatul ‘ney, phlegm, debility, consumption, nervous, 


.9 $ 202, 2 3, 208, and 210, | ve an - . rH a ne Pi y bilious, liver and stomach complaints, low spirits, as proved by 
a s: Pemad WESTMINSTER BRIDG feat RO ‘AD, Santee: bier ol OXFORD SILVER-STEEL PEN.—A 60,0 eases which "hed boon Sonsidered hope less.—In tins, at 
hiss 2: 7 , ’ sali ad nple Box sent by post on receipt of 14 postay ze-sti amps, by | 1 Ie Ui. | Hib, 2. Od. ab. 4s. 6d. 3 dalb. 228. —DU GARRY &Co.77, 
———— ——e . " - 7 FRE DERICK WILLIAMS, ly, Conduit- street, Ps iddington, xENT-S Dy ondon ; a rocers an hemists. 
n, 1851, HE CURTAINS of a HOUSE give the tone Seba st Lote STR E BALE Sen NEED ERS tS ts = AE es 
‘ and « character to its appearance. They should be changed | NEN DERS ST OVES FIRE-TRONS and ] pELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
ek eh iN & GO ane repared with their Sumer Stock FY IM NEY- ? IF cE S. Fah ai of the > are requested, with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
T St ‘ . are prepared h their 5 ser Stock I — Buyers enbove are req : ns Lew Bye te ae 
rk,1858 of artai 1e new Pekinette Stripes for Drawing and Dining P ? : risi 1 tO N'S SHOW THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 
PK, 00 1and Persian Cloths, Muslins, Lace and Leno, with | OMS. Lt ee fant a in ae os 2 . D ERS - 4d. and 6d. each. 
“4 Y Ks, d i NEY-P ’ ONS u 1 dby In -~PER MARS 
s NERAL IRON MONG ERY, as cannot be 2 ‘ els anufactured by I AP PLD, UPPER MARSH, 
either for variety, novelty fd 
workmanship. Bright 5 i = : iii — 
5 A Bronzed nders, wit 1sta $ 5. S. 51, 128.3 Pd bt MA > ‘ 7 ya] " 
pice Bendery Stax tot s Duties with neh ovoln rmaments, | [Vf WT cootTit BRUSILES and Penetratinguntlesched te 
7 SQTTR Pp ‘ > . : = 3 . ; Chin fre li. ; Fir crn e n » 
ve been HE BU r = stoc K rv Ms snp = Ley ol end ig the himmey-pieces, fr = TRITON rey ali nt Brushes, Improv ed Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
7 ished with the Newest Designs fro: e hes e -| p STOVES ‘ rearth-p mges, and every desc on of Brush, Comb and Perfume 
T pnts WF irises PELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AX- | ! ATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, Po 7. 
: EY. 























Order of your C so Grocer, or Chandler. 





fixst a TURK N D. LAMPS. | = Tooth a monn divisions Cet = ag er 
NSTER, ani ' | EDSTEADS, BATHS AN A — | hairs never come loose. etcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Every ki ‘or coverin -assage, FLOOR- ’ | Do mes 308 « 3 <FORD-STREET, 
8, CHE ea CARPET, LINOLEUM. and RAMPTOLE | B® WILLIAS S. BURTON has Twel > Show-roomis Powder, 28, per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 
ON | Ly te arate di y< t ig anc 7 IN 
7m 198, 200, a ee oa ‘and 210, Me Be ds e ERY eo f op $8 8 nee the largest, [Lp keronns FLUID MA — BSIA, - —— 
86 ties : r Sy pst i 2, ab edical Profession for thirty years have approve 
1864, * WESTMINSTER BRIDGE- ROAD, LONDON. a Hote siren gs hat h aded to | pure Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy \cidity of the 
abd, daty = — % ria s establishment the most distinguishe ii this ' . Eto mach, Headache, Heartburn, Gout and _Ind on; and as 
e acidity, THE CULTIVATION of TEA in the East | steads, from ........ > = to £20 va. each, | on ild ap am it is especially adapted for Ladies and Children. 
fr ; dies is an impo nd the EAST INDIA TEA Shower Baths, from ..... . 88. Ud. to £6 08, eac repare f 
y Railway COUP ANY v : on nme We | ry great sen mit and exquisite Lamp: (Moder ‘ateur), from ..+-+. 68. Od. to £3 10a, each, * DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemisrs, &e., 
the Vi our, promot ale by every means. The Company are now Tes (All other Ki kinds at a 172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Assam, Cacha, I Darjeelin at the iuced duty, viz., >| Pure Colza Vil..... 2 ee es eS And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists, 
” et Ib d . P ibe, OF - . Sais I) y Tr ‘ oe 
— id upwards,— WV archouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S- C UTLERY, W AR RAN TED.—The most | Caution.— See that ‘Dinneford “as. is on each Bottle and red 
_—__—— fine HYARD, Bishopszate. varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY i nthe world, all | ___ label over the cork soos 
rT — | warranted, is on SALEat WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. at prices IE . - - 
NDOW )HIL LIPS & COMP: ANY’S TE AS” “ARE that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. -DEPSINE .—MORSON’S PEPSIN E Ww INE, 
> BEST AND CHEAPEST. ‘ ig Table sert! | — MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are perfect 
> ' STRONG 3 to FINE BL AC K TEA, ls. 6d., 22., 28. 6d., 38., 38. 4d. Tyory Handles, Ki i _ Buives © — nal ie Ne ees - f sdministor ing sis RON BON, B. tre 
ee Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. "per pound. 5 " Sa Danen, | “nm SOUTHA AMP TON OW. Russeil-square, London, W.C. 
atentees PHILLIPS & CO. Tea Sterchante, Be KING WILLIAM. | . PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 5+. and 10s. each. 
STRE ET, CITY, LONDON, E.( , oat a celal al ae al eee LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
Pui, mat current fr fats aan aetok nee eight 3 i ¢ vor ae ay 3.0| : Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 28., $. Gd. and 68. Gd. each. _ 
send all g E Free f r ser : - - sae anaemia et see “ 
». 8, King William- stree st, 40s. worth Carriage Free to | sag he : and ° 3 i ee ie - NW Pra] S = 
ily iy Station or Market Town in Ex . we fin est Africat ioe ‘ : 40! 9 — a - Penryn en inpl gd PR gen 
aA . . i¢ e * 
PHILLIPS & OO. havent As ae Se ea ae | [ ~ : quent on irregularity of diet, torpid liver from sedentary occu- 
house in Worcester or Swansea. | _ Ditto, carve «| 55 0 : | ) ation or residence in tropical climates, © vg KLE’S ANTI- 
— PR ¥ WP +! . ifctee A whaler seine “ee »; i : IL 10US PILLS, which have stood the test of public opinion 
PEE ee MEDAL AWARDED, vay | ne Pant ey psn SIS, Sk Oak 0) al 0 orgpwargs of trate gy recommended for thee ml 
qQ mpAh R" ae Zles.— ae = | aperient, tonic and aromatic 8 
4h 4 = tAVELL co § 7 - » with tod ARE OPENINGS; 5 ives we + re ari possess in equalizing the peoretion of the liver, and strengthening 
ladies’ W arc smth Trunks, Dr we Be eB, with 8 ver Fittings; ; te bone handles 10 | # c. the digestive organs. 


: 1 6 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, { r arti- bi ie balance handles... i Red | wo . 9 —_ 
tes for Home or Continental Tr eg =— ai LUSTRATED Black horn rimmed shoulders - i t OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
et-street. REALOG GUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Ditto, very strong rivetted handles...) 12 9 6 PF BOMBAY, 
iT - oy 
— [fj hitentec, 37, WEST STRAND, Lon don. W.¢, The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, | Messrs. TREACHER & Co. 


LILL'S Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- | and of the new plated fish eating knives and forks and carvers. 
, fe 224s, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &e. post free “ ((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
* — 1 7ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- MELBOURNE, 
xd byte = WHITE AND BOUT ND TEETH VW NISHING TRONMONGER, by 9 a ILRH. | Mr. FRANCIS, 31, Bourke-street East. 
eparedby Mj Atvindispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to Health | the Prince of Wales, sends a C INGER, by ep gratis, and post paid. 

P and Longevity by the proper mastication of food, It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 

0 WLAND 9D’ ODONT O,| ofSterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- KURRACHEE 

ndon. es ? | Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 4 
——— Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- | Messrs. BUDGETT & HUGHES. 


Sepended of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS. It preserves and im- : 
sulence, tarts a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, eradicates tartar and trays, Urns an ‘Teetties, Clocks, Table Outlery, Baths, Toilet. | 


-. 9 — 
Sots of incipient decay, perengshens the gums, aa gives a pleas- ware, Turnery, Iron and Rrass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed nom | C OCKLE’S ANTI BI LIOUS PILL S. 
ag fragrance to the breath. Price 28. 9d. per bo: Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., Ww. 3 1,14,2, 3 noth wd 
‘ld by Chemists and Perfumers.—Ask for“ Rowlands’ Odonto.” | Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, | 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


POETRY. 
The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and other 


— By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. With Two 
igns by D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 


OU GH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second 
Paiion With a Memoir by F.T. PALGRAVE. Feap. 8vo. 


cloth, 
SHADOWS of the PAST, in Verse. By 


Viscount STRATFORD DE REDCLI IFFE. Crown yo. 
cloth, price 10s. 8a. 


POEMS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 


D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Collected and arranged anew. 
Feap: 8vo. cloth, price 78. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
TOM TAYLOR. Translated, with some of the Original 
1 Melodies Harmonized by Mrs. TOM TAYLOR. With Tlus- 
rations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, 
Corbould, and H. K. Browne. Smail 4to. cloth, price 12s. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE. A New and Cheap Edition. 1 vol. 
18mo. beautifully agro on toned paper, price 2s. 6d. Also, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in _ IRE- 
pan yt a Poem. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


LEONORE: a Tale. By Georgiana Lady 
CHATTERTON. A New Edition, beautifully printed v 
thick toned paper, with Frontispiece a Vignette Title, 
engraved by Jeens, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 


MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 
WOOLNER. With a Vignette Title by Arthur Hughes, 
engraved by Jeens. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DUKE ERNEST: a Tra agedy. And other 

a By ROSAMOND HE Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
DRAMATIC STUDIES. By Augusta 
WEBSTER. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE. PROMETHEUS BOUND of AS- 


Literally Translated into English Verse, 
zR. Edited by THOMAS WEBSTER, 

.A., late Fellow of i aed College, Cambridge. Extra 
feap. 8vo. cloth, price 33. 





A E DRAMA and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


CITY POEMS. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
EDWIN of DEIRA. Second Edition, 


feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sake 


ECLOGUES and MONO-DRAMAS) 9.8 
Scup. 8vo. cloth, price 4a 


By ae same Author, 


PRATERITA: Poems. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


cloth, price 48. 


STUDIES | in VERSE. Extra feap. 8vo. 


cloth, price 4s. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS, LS, and other Poems, 


By JANE ELLICE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


The SAINT'S TRAGEDY; Or, the True 
tury of Elizabeth of Hungary. , ae e Rev. CHARLES 
Kl NGSLEY, M.A. Third Edition. Feap. Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


By the same Author, 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems, Third 


Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, th, price 5: 5a. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

RNS. Edited, from the best Printed and_ Manuscript 

BOR Nites. with copious Glossarial Index, and a Biographical 

Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. handsomely 

bound i im cloth, with Vignette and Design by J. B. ; engraved 
by Sha’ Price 93. 


The BOOK of PRAISE. From the best 
Ly aA PALME -Writers. Selected and arranged by ROUN- 
ER. A New Edition, with Additional Hymns. 

1smo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. With a 
Vignette by R. Farren. 18mo. cloth, price 4s. 


The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of 
the Choicest British Ballads. Edited by WILLIAM AL- 
LIN ——— With a Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 18mo. cloth, 
price 


‘The GOLDEN TREASURY of the Best 
Songs and Lyrical Poems in the eR Language. Selected 
arranged with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER 


and R PAL- 
pn eg With a Vignette by T. Woolmer. 18mo. cloth, 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes, 
from the Best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged 
by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s 
College, London. 18mo. cloth, price 4s. 6. 
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TRAVELS, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


*« The grand addition to the Geography of Inner Africa made 
by Mr. Baker.” —Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart. 


2 ye Sv. with Maps, a pieeations, engraved on Wood 
. Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker, and a Chromo- 
lithograph Frontispiece of the Great Lake froce which the Nile 
flows, and Portraits of Mr.and Mrs. Baker, beautifully engraved 
on Steel by Jeens, after Photographs, cloth, 28s. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA,GREAT BASIN 


f the NILE, and EX FLOR ATIONS ee the NILE SOURCES. 
AMUEL WHITE BAKER F.R.G.S., and Gold 
Predation of the Royal Goumashtal, wth cy 
“A model of what a book of travels should a 3 
Saturday Review. 
“ A book which everybody must read.”—North British Review. 
**As a Macaulay rose among the historians, so a Baker had 
arisen among the explorers.”— Reader. 
“There is not a page in it that will not repay perusal ; and not 
a chapter that is not, in some way or other, suggestive.’’ 


“* Charmingly written,—full, as might be expected, of incldenk; 
—and free from that wearisome reiteration of useless facts which 
is the drawback to almost all books of African trav vet *—Spectator. 

** No one who has any feelings to be moved can read Mr. Baker’s 
exquisite narrative without extending to him and his noble wife 
the warmest sympathy.”—London Review. 

By 
Third 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863- 5. 
LADY DUFF GORDON. Crown 8y0. cloth, 88. 
Edition. 

“We seem while we follow the pencive of her journey rather 
to see and to hear than to read.”— 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP. In Three Books. 
I. eae II. Seotland—III. France. By PHILIP GIL- 
BERT HA MERTON. Author of *The Isles of Loch Awe.’ 
Second ge pee revised, with an additional Part. Extra feap. 
8yo. cloth, 6s.—Also, 2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, price 21s. 


With a Coloured Map and Illustrations, 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. H. 


LOCK. Crown 8yvo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 
through CENTRAL and RN ARABIA, 1862-3. By 
WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the 8th Regi- 
ment Bombay N.I. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the 
red Map, and Plans illustrating ‘the Route, 28s. Third 

ition. 


CAWNPORE. ByG. 0. Trevelyan, M. LP. 


Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore. New and 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, — 


By the same Author, 


The COMPETITION WALLAH. A New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Omissions and Corrections. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. Uniform with *Cawnpore.’ 

*,* These form part of Macmillan’s 6s. Series of Popular Works. 


VACATION TOURISTS and NOTES of 
RAVEL in 1861. Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. With 
10 Maps to illustrate the Routes. 

Contents : rp St. Petersburg and Moscow, by the Rev. A. Weir, 
B.C.L. M.A The Country of Schamyl, by W. Marshall, Esq. 
F-R.G.8.3, The Monks of Mount Athos, by H. F. Tozer, M.A 
4. The Amazon and Rio Madeira, by the Rev. C. Young—5. Nine 
Weeks in Canada, by Capt. R. Goifiasen, R.N. C. 3 atu- 
ralist’s Impressions of Spain, by P. L. Sclater, M.A. Ph. D. F.R.S. 
—7. Geological Notes on Auvergne, by A. Geikie, F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
—8. Fiji and its Inhabitants, by Seemann, Ph.D. F.L.S.— 
9. The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the ae by W. Durrant, 
M.D.—10. Nabloos and the Rageegitane, Grove, Esq.— 
11. Christmas in Montenegro, by J. M. 8vo. 7 oth, price 14s. 


VACATION TOURISTS and NOTES of 
TRAVEL in 1862-3. Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 

Contents :—1. A Winter’s Ride in Palestine, dei the Rev. H. B. 
Tristam—2. Fish Culture in France, by James G. Bertram—3. 
The Turks of Ceneenennole by Charles M. vpote tar Letters 
from the Cape, by Lady Duff Gordon—5. Poland, by W. G. Clark 
—6. The Republic of Paraguay, by D. Powell, Esq.—7. Sinai, by the 
Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt—8. The Ancient ‘Sheli-Mounds of Den- 
mark, by Mrs. Lubbock—9. The Medical Service of the Federal 
Army, by C. Mayo, M.A.—10. The Church and People of Servia, by 
the Rev. W. T. Grieve—11. Wilderness Journeys in New Bruns- 
wick, » by His Excellency the Hon. Arthur Gordon. 8vo. cloth, 
price 163. 


ESSAYS, Biographical and Critical. 
Chiefly on the English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 

By the same Author, 


BRITISH NOVELISTS and THEIR 
STYLES; being a Critical Sketch of the History of British 
Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 


ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner 
ALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, — 
ALG: udy — Dyce — ‘Holman Hunt— Herbert— Poetry 
and Benuatiotialisca in Art—Sculpture in Engl: md The Albert 
Gross, &c. Extra feap. Syo. price és. (Uniform with “ Arnold's 
Sssays.”) 


MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 


FOR GENERAL READERS, 
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FICTION. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
HEREWARD the WAKE, “Last 


0 
English.” By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY f the 
Author of ‘ Westward Ho!’ ‘Two Years Ago,’ ae nt 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEst:, 


New Novel. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ yok, 
crown 8vo. price 12s. 


LEIGHTON COURT: a Country Hous Honge 
oar. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of ‘The 
and Burtons,’ ‘ Ravenshoe,’ * Austin Elliot,’ &. 2 vole 
8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


A SON of the SOIL: a NewNovel. 2 vol, 


crown 8vo. price 21s. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN: a New Novel 


By the Author of ‘ Janet’s Home.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. Price fis, 


The CLEVER WOMAN ofthe FAMILY 


By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. 
cloth, price 12s. — 


MISS RUSSELL'S HOBBY: a Novel 


2 vols. crown 8vo. price 123s. 


The AARBERGS: a Novel. BY Rosamond 


Y¥. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. cloth, 


CLARA VAUGHAN: a ‘Novel. 3 Vols, 


crown 8yvo. cloth, price 11. 11s. 6d. 


The HILLYARS and BURTONS: a Story 


of Two Families. By = KINGSLEY. 3 vols. crom 


8vo. cloth, price 11. 11s. 
LEGENDS of NUMBER NIP. By Mar 











EMON. With 6 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Exin 
any 8vo. 53. 
The WATER BABIES : a Fairy Tale for 
a Land Baby. By the Rev. C KINGSLEY, Ma 


'y. 
With 2 9 - wn by J. Nostt a . S.A. New Bane 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6. 


di the same Author, 


ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. New 


Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


YEAST. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 


cloth, 5s. 
By 


SCOURING of the WHI WHITE HORSE. 
With numero 


the Author of ‘Tom Brown's School = 
Illuotiations by Richard Doyle. Ninth housand. Imperial 


16mo. printed on toned paper, gilt leaves, 8. 6d. 
By the same Author, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. Bya 


OLD BOY. Thirty-first Thousand. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5g, 
Also, the PEOPLE’S EDITION, 18mo. 2s. 


The ADVENTURES mi ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited from the Original Editions by J. W. 
CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Traine Jollege, Cambridge. With 
a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais. 18mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


The FAIRY BOOK. Classic Fairy Stories, 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of ‘ John Halifax’ 
With a Vignette by J. Noel Paton. 18mo. cloth, price 4s 6d 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDER. 

a Tale for Children. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 

us Witnetenthers by John Tenniel, engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 78. 6d. 








MACMILLAN & CO. CO.’S SIX-SHILLING 
SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Uniformly printed and bound, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68, each. 


WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By Charles Kingsley. 

ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 

A LADY in herOWN RIGHT. By Westland Marston. 

The MOOR COTTAGE. By May Beverley. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 

— TERRACE. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 


HEARTSEASE. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyfte.’ 


JANET’S HOME. 
The DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ 


The TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy Chain. By the Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of ‘Tom Brown's 
School-Days.” 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Kingsley. 
RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kingsley. 
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